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PREFACE. 



The two prominent and distinguishing features of this 
work are, first, the blemkntakt boxjtidb of the language 
are taught in a plun and philosophical manner; and sec- 
ond, the principles of orthography and orthoepy are pre- 
sented in an easy uniform System of Ajtaltsis or Parsing, 

Correct and finished articulation is a prime beauty in 
public speaking, reading, and conversation. This can most 
readily and efiectua^y be acquired by attending, systemati- 
cally, to the elementary sounds of language ; and it is be- 
lieved that the science of sounds is here treated in so at- 
tractive and practical a manner, that students, of all ages, 
will receive incalculable benefits from the study of it The 
first part of this work may, with propriety, be termed An 
Elementary Treatise on Moewtion. 

It will not, for a moment, be doubted, tiiat Orthography 
is an indispensable branch of science ; nor will it be denied 
that it has been too much neglected in the schools of this 
country. Doubtless, the principal reason that it has not 
received the share of attention which it deserves, is a want 
of system in the application of principles and rules. A 
pupil soon becomes tired of studying what he cannot un- 
derstand ; and the technical terms and principles of or- 
thography, presented as they usually are, by authors of 
Dictionaries and Spelling Books, in an abstract manner, 
ore not easily comprehended by learners. 

If the prindplee of words could be applied to words, and 
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I PREFACE. 

the powers of letters ascribed to letters, while standing in 
words, these principles and powers would not only be under- 
stood and easily retained, but the relative dependence of 
letteis on each other in forming words, would be readily 
comprehended. 

Hitherto no system in the arrangement and applicatHm 
of the pnnciples of Ort]iog«*aphy has been attempted ; but 
it was long thought by some teachers of eminence that 
something of the kind was a desideratum. The Author's own 
experience also in teaching, convinced him that a deficiency 
existed with regard to this subject which should be sup* 
plied. How far he has succeeded in this effort to facilitate 
the acquisition of the principles of the English language, 
remains for an enlightened community to judge. 

The first edition was written at intervals, between the 
years i831 and 1838, and was mostly the result of the Au- 
thor's experience in teaching, during that time. Though 
perfect confidence was felt in the plan of teaching Ortho- 
graphy by analysis, yet, some doubt was entertained with 
regard to the propriety of publishing it, as it might be 
considered by some a theoretical experiment. The book, 
however was published in 1839 ; and notwithstanding the 
imperfections incident to a first effort, has been approved 
and used, far exceeding the most sanguine anticipations of 
the Author ; and a new edition, enlarged and improved, is 
now offered to the public. 

Part First, comprising a system of teaching the elemeik' 
tary sounds^ is not in the first edition ; but the importance 
of the subject, intimately connected as it is with the genera 
design of the work, is sufficient to demand an insertion. It 
is believed to be a valuable acquisition. 

Part Second, teaches the powers and properties of letters 
by analysis in a more progressive manner than was taught 
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in the former edition. This is thought to be aii iin|)rove 
meut 

Part Tliird, teaches not only the philosophy of tlie cotn 
ponent parts of words, but also, their meaning, and adds 
die combination of the First and Second Parts. 

In spelling, the Author has conformed to Dr. WebsteHs 
ortliography, mainly. 

The Edinburgh Encyclopedia, the works of Webster, 
Walker, Sheridan, Perry, Rush, Barber, Porter and many 
others, have been consulted for ihe purpose of collecting tlie 
principles of the language; but ^e appUcation of these 
principles, by a vnifarm tystem of analyM and tyrUheM, is 
original, and is helieved to be of great practical importance 

ALBERT D. WRIGHT 
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INTRODUCTION 



Language existed before letters. Characters or letters 
were invented to represent the elementary sounds of 
spoken language. Now. by treating the elementary 
sounds as the first principles of the language, and letters 
as their representatives, much of the perplexity of what 
are called irregular sounds will disappear. The truth 
is there are no irregular soiviids in the English language. 
Letters may be irregular in representing sounds, but the 
sounds themselves cannot be irregular; for, language 
being composed of sounds, rf'a sound be used and ap- 
proved it becomes a constituent part of the language, and 
there is no more propriety in rejecting it as irregular than 
any of the other constituent elementary sounds. For in- 
stance : by putting the upper teeth loosely against the 
under lip and emitting an under tone of voice, a sound 
will be produced which is usually represented by t?, and 
It will not be denied that it is a regular sound in the lan- 
guage. Now, in the word o/, is the consonant sound 
regular or irregular? It is the same with the consonant 
soimd in the word have^ and here it will be admitted it is 
a regular sound ; but the consonant sound is exactly the 
same in the two words have and of, and it would be a 
truism to say that the same things must be alike. It 
appears then very plain that this sound is regular, I 
prefer calling /, in the word of, a sulrstitute for v, permit- 
ting the sound to remain immutable. It is not, however, 
pretended that the word is spelled wrong and should be 
expressed by the other letter : but that the sound is repre- 
sented by a different letter tnan the one commonly used 
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n INTRODUCTION. 

to express it. It is a ciirious fact that all those sounds 
which most authors call irregvlar^ are the regular sounds 
of some other letters. In all such instances these irregu- 
lar letters may be denominated substitutes. 

A letter which represents a sound most frequently 
gives name to the sound. 

A long. — The vowel sound as heard in mate, age, 
weighty they^ is the first, long sound of a : we therefore 
name the sound a long. But it will be perceived that 
this sound is not always expressed by a ; for the vowel 
sound in weight is exactly the same as in mate ; and in 
this instance the vowel sound is expressed by ei instead 
of a ; but as the letters ei represent this sound only in a 
few words, they together may be considered a sul)Stitute 
for a long — so also ey. 

A short. — The vowel sound as heard in man^ hat, is a 
short sound, and is always represented by a ; we therefore 
denominate the sound a short. 

A medial. — The vowel sound as heard in dare^ square^ 
air, prayer, always occurs before the sound of r, and it 
being a sound distinct from every other vowel sound, we 
think it entitled to a separate name ; also as it is about a 
medium sound between a long and a flat, we shall call 
it a medial. Ai and ay in such words as air, fair, 
prayer are digraphs, in which a has the medial sound, 
and i and y are silent. Many orthoepists make no dis- 
tinction between this sound and that of long a in late, 
fate; but the person who can perceive no difference 
oetween the sound of a in lair, fair, care, dare, hair, 
and the sound of the* same letter in late, fail, case, date, 
hail, certainly cannot have a very correct ear for dis- 
criminating sounds.* 

♦ The editor of " Johnson's and Walker's Dictionaries Combined," 
m his preface, remarks as follows : — ** Walker has been censured for 
not making a distinction, in his notation, between the sound of a, in 
bareyfarCf hair^ pair, &c., and in fate, pale, name, &c. This how- 
ever, is not a defect peculiar to Walker, but is common to him with 
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INTRODUCTION. 9 

A fiat. — The vowel sound as heard in far^ calm^ k 
always expressed by a ; and to distinguish it from other 
sennas represented by the same letter, we name it a fiat 

Abroad. — The vowel sound as heard m call^ war^ 
law^ caught^ for^ is a broad sound, and is more frequently 
represented by a than by any other letter ; we therefore 
call it broad a. But o represents this sound in many 
words; though rarely except before r. So we call o 
when it stands for this sound^ a substitute for broad a. 

E long. — The vowel sound as heard in we^ herey shirty 
is generally expressed by the letter e; and as it is a 
longer sound than the other sound of this vowel, we call 
it e long. I in shire^ machine^ and the like, is a substi- 
tute for e long. E is sometimes doubled, in which situa- 
tion it is a digraph, having but one e sounded. 

E short. — The vowel sound as heard in men^ merry, 
any, bury, is a short sound, and is usually represented 

other orthoepists. No distinction is made in the sound of a, in these 
words, by Kevrickf Sheriden, Nares^ JoneSf or FhUton and Knight ; 
and our countryman, Mr. Webster, in his Spelling Book, places tnem 
all under the first or long sound of a. There is, however, an obvious 
distinction in the sound, as the words are pronounced in this coun 
try, and the same distinction is said to be preserved in England ; and 
it was used by Walker himself, in bis own pronunciation, if we may 
rely upon the testimony of one of his pupils. Whether the-se orthoe- 
pists did not perceive the distinction, or whether, if they did perceive 
It, they did not think it sufficiently important to recognize it in their 
notation, it may be difficult to ascertain. Perry ^ however, in his 
* Synonymous Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary^' has very 
poperly made the distinction. The^ sound of long a, as in fate^ ho 
indicates by a horizontal line over it, and the sound of a, in bare^ 
thus a, and, generally, when the sound of long a, or what is so con- 
sidored by other orthoepists, b followed by r, as in ca/re, bare^ bear, 
favr^ transparent- J &c., he marks in the manner, distinguishing it 
Dom a, in fate^ name^ &c. It is not improbable, that all the other 
orthoepists made the same distinction, in their practice, that Perry 
made m hi? notation," 

" Dr. Porter, late President of Amherst Theological Semmaiy, in 
his rhetorical writings, distinguishes the sound of a, or <u, in fare* 
air, from the sound of a, in fate, take,** 
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10 INTRODUCTIOH 

by e; wo therefore call it e short A and u occasionallv 
represent this sound, as in any^ bury; but when so usee! 
thoy may be called substitutes for e short. 

I long. — The vowel sound as heard in timey rhyme, 
is a long sound, and is more frequently represented by i 
than by any other letter ; it may therefore be called the 
sound of i long. Y frequently represents this sound, but 
as it is very often a consonant, it may with propriety be 
considered a substitute when representing a vowel sound 

I short. — Tiie vowel soimd as heard in pin^ him, hymTi^ 
England, busy, women, is a short sound, and is usually 
represented by i; it is therefore called i short. When 
y, e,uoTo represents this sound, it is a substitute for i 
short. 

O long. — The vowel sound as heard in note, go, seWj 
beau, is the first lon&f sound of o ; and as the letter o 
generally stands for me sound, we call it o long. The 
sound represented by ew in sew, and by eau in beau, is 
identical with o long; these letters may, therefore, be 
considered substitutes for it 

O short. — The vowel sound, as heard in doll, not, 
what, is a short sound, and is more frequently represented 
by than any other letter ; it therefore may be called the 
sound of short. The sound is often represented by a^ 
but to preserve the identity of the name ot the sound, we 
call a, in such situations, a substitute for o short. 

O slender. — The vowel sound of o, as heard in move, 
do, cool, is produced by a smaller opening of the lips 
than any other of the vowel sounds ; and orthoepists there* 
fore call it o slender. Oo in cool, proof, &c., is a digraph 
having but one o sounded. 

TJ long. — The vowel sound, as heard in due, glue^ 
new, is a long sound, and is generally represented by u ; 
we therefore call it the sound of u long. The letters ew 
m new, may be said to be substituted for u long. 
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17 *A>rt.-— The vowel sound as heard in tub^fiir^ hef 
sHr^ son, is a short ^ound, and is commonly represented 
by u ; we therefore call the sound u short. When e, i 
and o represent this sound they may be reckoned substi 
stitutes for u short 

V medial. —-The vowel sound as heard in husk^ pull^ 
wool, tDolff is usually represented by u ; and the sound 
appears to be about a medium between u long and u 
short ; we therefore call the sound u medial. When o 
and no represent this sound, they may be said to be sub 
stituted for u medial, 

DIPTHGNGS. 

There are two dipthongal sounds^ but four dipthongs. 

Ou and oWy in out and now^ each represent the same 
sound, whicn cannot be separated into two distinct, recog- 
nized vowel sounds ; we therefore call them inseparable 
dipthongs. 

Oi and oy in oU, boy, each represent the same sound, 
which can be separated into the sounds of broad a^ and 
short % ox y; they are therefore called separable dip- 
thongs, 

CONSONANTS. 

The consonant sounds are twenty-five in number. 

B. — The consonant sound heard in babe^ is an elemen* 
tary, labial, subvocal sound, and is alvira3rs represented by b, 

D. — The consonant sound heard in did^ is an elemen- 
tary, lingual, subvocal sound, and is always represented 
by L 

F. — The consonant sound heard Yafife^Jlef^ is an ele- 
mentary, labial, aspirate sound and is generally represented 
by/ The same sound occurs in a few words, such as 
philosophy, rough where it is represented by fA and gh: 
but these letters m such situations do no represon then 
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own peculiar sounds, but incidentally stand for the sound 
whicji / always represents, (except in the word of) j 
therefore they are irregular, and stand as substitutes for/ 

G. — The consonant sound heard in gOy egg^ is an ele- 
mentary, palatal, subvocal sound, ar d is never represented 
by any other letter than g. 

H. — The aspiration heard before e and t, in the words 
he and high is always represented by the letter h. The 
sound is defective in its organical conformation, not being 
struck by any of the organs of speech ; but it is, notwith- 
standing, an elementary sound. 

J. — The consonant sound heard in judge, is an ele- 
mentary, dental, subvocal sound, and is usually repre- 
sented by j or g soft; d is a substitute for j in such words 
as verdure, grandeur, soldier. 

Most writers on the elements of language represent^ 
as a compound sound, which may be resolved mto dzh 
or dj. It will be found by experiment that the sound of 
zh in dzh can be prolonged at pleasure after the d has 
been articulated, but if the sound of^ be correctly uttered 
It cannot be prolonged without destroying its character. . 
The difference between them appears to be that the sound 
of j is shorter and produced by a stronger percussion of 
the organs than dzh. To illustrate ; in the word rasure, 
where s before u has the sound of zh, if we put d before » 
it will be radsure or radzhure, which a discriminating 
ear will perceive is not exactly the same as rajure. The 
sounds of dzh and of j are therefore different That j 
cannot be composed of the sounds of dj » very evident ; 
it might with equal propriety be said that the number ^we 
is composed of the numbers two and five. The sound 
of this letter then appears to be not the sound of any other 
two letters or more, but is sui generis and represented by 
the character j or g soft. If it be said ihat it is not per- 
fectly simple, the same may be said of b or d, or any of 
tlie subvocals, for if p is admitted to be simple, h adds the 
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mbvocal or undertone^ making it more than simple. So 
ivith i and d, dDC. But no orthoepist preteads that b or 
d is not an elementary sound. We therefore cone ude 
that j and its cognate ch are elementary sounds. 

K. — The consonant sounds heard in key^ cake^ quake, 
is an elementary, whispering, palatal sound and is repre* 
scnted by three different characters — k^ c hard and q; c 
and q are, however, superfluous in the language ; but 
when used are substitutes for k. Ch in echo^ and gh in 
loughj are substitutes for k also. 

L. — The consonant sound heard in lull, lilly, is an 
elementary, lingual, subvocal sound, and is always repre- 
sented by L 

M. — The consonant sound heard in maim, mummy, is 
an elementary, labial, subvocal sound, and always repre- 
sented by m. 

N. — The consonant sound heard in none, nine, is an 
elementary, lingual, subvocal sound and is always repre- 
sented by n. 

P. — The consonant sound heard in pipe, papa, is an 
elementary, labial, aspirate sound and is always repre- 
sented by p. 

R. — The consonant sound heard in rare, roar, is an 
elementary, subvocal, lingual sound and is always repre- 
sented by r. 

S. — ^The consonant sound heard in sauce, cease, is an 
elementary, dental, aspirate sound and is always repro- 
sented hj sot c soft 

T. — The consonant sound heard in tight, tea, is an 
elementary, lingual, aspirate sound and is generally rep- 
resented by t, though the sound is sometimes heard m 
words ending in ed after any of the consonants which 
are not subvocal except t. In such situations e is silent 
and i is a substitute for t 

2 
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14 INTRODTJCTION. 

V. — The consonant sound heard in viewj vie, is an 
elementary, labial, subvocal sound and is represented by 
r, except in the word of where / is a substitute for v 

W. — The consonant sound heard in way, woe, we, is an 
elementary, labial, subvocal sound and is regularly rep- 
resented by w ; but u stands for this sound in such words 
OS persuade, language, banquet, when it is a substitute 
for w. 

X does not represent an elementary sound, but is equiv 
alent to k and s, as in tax, or to g and z in exits, it is 
always a substitute. 

Y.--The consonant sound heard in ye, you, is an 
elementary, lingual, subvocal sound and is regularly 
represented by y ; but in such words as alien, valiant, t 
becomes a consonant and is substituted for y. 

Z. — The consonant sound heard in ooze is an elemen- 
tary, dental, subvocal sound and is usually represented 
by z; it is however frequently expressed by 5 as in his, 
and occasionally by c as in suffice, and x in xebec; but 
in these situations, s, c, and x are substitutes for z. 

The combination th represents two distinct, elementary 
sounds. 

Th aspirate. — The consonant sound heard in thigh, 
oath, is an elementary, lingual aspirate sound, and is 
always represented by th. 

Th subvocal. — The consonant sound heard in thej 
though, is an elementary, lingual, subvocal sound, and is 
always represented by th, 

Ch. — The consonant sound heard in etch, church, k 
an elementary dental, aspirate sound, and is generally 
represented by ch ; but the same sound occurs in such 
words as fustian, nature, where ti and t are substitute? 
for ch, 

Sh. — The consonant sound heard in show, ash, is an 
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INTRODUCTION. 15 

elementary, dental, aspirate sound, and is commonly rep- 
presemed by sh. This sound also occurs in such words 
as ocean, social, mansion, nation, chaise and sugar; but 
ce^cijsi, ti, ch and s, in tnese words are substitutes for sh, 

Zh. — There is a consonant sound exactly like the 
sound of sh, with the addition of an undertone or sub* 
vocal. It is expressed by si in fusion, zi in glazier, and 
z and s before u in azure, rasure. The sound is named 
zh by orthoepists, probably to correspond in form with its 
cerate sh, 

Wh. — The consonant sound heard m why, whey, is 
reckoned by Dr. Rush and others an elementary sound. 
It is not subvocal, but is a cognate of w producing a mere 
whispering and is always represented by wh. 

NG. — The consonant sound heard after the vowel i 
in sing, ring, is an elementary, subvocal, palatal sound 
and IS generally represented by ng. Also when n is 
followed by an^ of the palatals in the same syllable, it 
takes the peculiar saund of 7kg. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR USING TfflS BOOK. 



This work is not a spelling book. It is designed to oe 
stadicd by students of all ages after they have learned to 
read. Scholars should commence at Part First, and 
commit to memory the coarse print, and be able to an- 
swer the questions at the bottom of the pages. 

Frequent exercises in making the elementary sounds 
in the tables, should be insisted upon until they become 
perfectly familiar ; for they are the fundamental principles 
of the language. At first the scholars may have the 
books before them while they are making the sounds, 
but by frequency of repetition they will be able to repeat 
them in their order without the assistance of the books. 
The sounds may be made in concert by the whole school, 
or by a single class. 

The pupils should be often exercised in spelling wordf- 
by their sounds; this will enable them to obtain pre- 
cision and elegance in articulation, and hv thus directing 
their attention to each particular sound in the word, they 
will acquire an accurate knowledge of the powers and 
connection of letters. The idea however should not be 
entertained that this spelling by sounds should supercede 
the ordinary method of speLing by the letters. 

When the student arrives at Part Secoiv>, he should 
commit to memory all the definitions and the list of let- 
ters m each class, order, and genus, and be re<}uired not 
only to answer the questions on the analysis, but to 
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analyze words himself He should for this purpose 
haye a blank book (a common writing book will do^ 
in which he should write down, in as neat a hand, as 
possible, the analysis of the words dyen for examples. 
The teacher can inspect the ansJysis ihus written, 
when the scholar comes to his recitation. 

The teacher can yary the exercises by writing the 
analysis of a word on a blackboard or large slate, and 
by requiring the scholars to recite it in concert, ob- 
serving to keep time. 

If mere are scholars studying it who haye not 
learned to write, this last exercise will be found yery 
conyenient and useful 

In Paet Third, the definitions should be conmiit- 
ted to memory, and great care should be taken to 
learn the meaning of the prefixes and suffixes. The 
definitions of the primitive parts can be learned from 
a dictionary while writing the analysis, but the pre- 
fixes and suffixes should be previously acquired. 

All the words given for examples, and such others 
as may be thought proper, should be vmtten out in 
fuU, and preserved as specimens of the students pen- 
manship and investigation in orthogi^hy. 
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PART FIRST. 



PHONOLOGT. 

LiNGUAGE IS fhe medinm for the communioation 
of thought 

Language is of two kinds, Natural and ArtificiaL 

Natural language consists in all those tones of voice, 
expressions of countenance, and gestures, which con- 
vey intelligence from one liviujg l^ing to another. 

Artifici^ language consists in the conventional use 
ot words to express ideas. 

Aitificial laii^age has two forms in which it is 
represented, Spoken and Written. 

Spoken language consists in the use of certam 
sounds of the numan voice, in such collocation and 
arrangement as to make words and sentences. 

Written language consists in represSiting the ele- 
mentary soun& of spoken language by cer&n marks 
or characters called letters. 

Phonology is the science of the elementary sounds 
uttered by the human voice in speech. 

An elementary sound is one that cannot be divided 
so as to be represented by two or more letters. 

In the Engli^ language there are fortv-one ele- 
mentary sounds, and every spoken Englisn word is 
entirely comi)osed of some of tnese soun&. 

The elementary sounds of language are produced by 

WhAt is Itngaaee? Of how many kinds is langmie t What are thejf 
What does natana language consist in T Artiadal f How many forms 
has artificial langrpagef what are thejf What is spoken langnaget 
Written? What is phonology t What is an elementary sound f How 
many sounds are there in the Bnglish language? Are words made of 
fbese sounds ? How are the elementaiy sounds produced ? 
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29 ANALYTICAL 

different positions of the organs of speech in conneo* 
tion with the voice, the suhvocal, and the breath. 

The principal organs of speech are the lips, teeth, 
tongue, and palate. 

The voice is produced by the vibrations of tlie 
breath in the larynx, a pipe in the throat. 

The subvocal is the voice partly suppressed by the 
organs of speech ; thus making an undertone. 

The Aspirates are mere whispers produced by the 
organs of speech and breath. 

Cognate letters are such as are produced by the 
same organs, in a similar manner ; thus, p is a cognate 
of 5, ^ is a cognate of d, &c. 

8PBCIFIC DmECriONS FOR MAKIN6 THE ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 
VOWEL SOUNDS. 

a long . . . Speak a as it is pronounced in the alphabet 

for its long sofund. 
a short . . . Try to pronounce the word at withont 

touching the tongue to the roof of the mouth. 

— Make the sound short as possible, 
a medial . . Hold the tongue and palate perfectly still, 

and then try to pronounce the word air, 
a flat Speak the word ah correctly, and it will be 

the sound of aflat; or try to speak the word 

art without stirring the tongue, 
a broad. . . Pronounce the word awe correctly ; or hold 

the tongue still in the bottom of the mouth 

and endeavor to pronounce the word all. 
6 long. . . . Speak e as it is pronounced in the alphabet, 

for its long sound 

What axe the principal organi of speech ? How !• the roice modaoed t What 
la the rabTocal f What are the whispering lettem called ? What are cofnurfe 
letters ? What is the direction fbr making the sound of lonf « 7 Make the 
MMUid. Direction for making a »kort 7 Muce the soond. Direction for makin» 
a mtdi4a7 Make the soond. Direction for making aJUu7 Make the sonndl 
Directions for maUn; a broad 7 Make the sound. Directions for making a long f 
Make tie soond. 
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6 short .... Open the mouth about far enough to articu- 
late a longj then, keeping the hps still, en- 
deavor to pronounce the word ebb. Make 
the sound verjr short 
kmg • . . Speak t as it is pronounced in the alphabet, 

for its long souno. 
short. . ... Prevent the tongue from touching the roof 
of the mouth, and try to pronounce the word 
it, taking care to make tne sound as short as 
possible. 

long Utter the natural alphabetical sound of o 

for Its long sound. 

6 short Hold the tongue perfectly still in the hot 

torn of the mouth, and try to pronounce the 
word on, quickly. 

6 slender . . . Keep the tongue clear from the roof of the 
moutn, and try to pronounce the word do. 

u long Try to pronounce the word due without 

touching the tip of the tongue to any part of 
the mouth. 

ft short Endeavor to pronounce the word up with- 
out closing the lips. 

a medial .... This sound is o in do shortened, and is 
heard in the word pull. If the u in this word 
be stripped of its consonants and still retain 
the same sound, it will be u medial. 

Directions for making e short 7 Make the sound. Diree- 
dons for making t long? Make the sound. Directions for 
making t short? . Medce the sound. Directions for making 
o long? Make the sound. Directions for making o short 7 
Mace the sound. Directions for making o slender? Make 
the sound. What is the direction for making the sound of 
u long 7 Make the sound. What is the direction for making 
the sound of u short? Make the sound. What is the 
direction for making ti medial? Make the 90und. 
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DIPHTHONG& 

ou ow Try to speak the word out^ without torch- 
ing the tongue to the roof of the mouth. 

oi oy Try to utter the word oily without permit- 
ting the tongue to come in contact with the 
upner part of the mouth ; or utter broad d 
and short i in rapid succession. 

Let the sounds in the following table be made with full volume 
of voice, commencing each with & sudden effort from the luncs. 

In the first column the sounds can be prolonged at deasure 
without any change of the organs. These may be callea perfect 
long vowels. 

m ihe second column the sounds can also be prolonged, but not 
without a change in the character of the sounds. These are called 
iihperfeet lon^ vowels. 

In the third column the sounds cannot be prolonged at all, yet 
they are perfect, 

THE VOCAL SOUNDS ASSORTED. 

[To be repeated in concert] 



EXERCISE I. 


EXERCISE n. 


EXERCISE IIL 


Perfect long. 


Imperfect long. 


Perfect Okort 


a 


i 




k 


u 




& 


Diphthongs. 




& 


ou ow 




e 


oi oy 



















What is the direction for making the diphthongal sound 
of ou or 010 ? Make the sound. What is the direction for 
making the diphthongal sound of oi or oy 7 Make the soimd. 

[The pupils should now be required to lepeat these 
sounds m concert, commencing back with a long and taking 
liiem down in their regular order.] 
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RECAPITULATION. 
EXERCISE IV. EXERCISE V. EXERCISE \1. 

Long Vowek. Vowda. Diphffumga, 

a a 

k ft 

A k 

ft ft 

e ft 

i e ou ow 

ft 01 oy 
6 i 

n I 

Short Vowdi. o 

ft 6 

ft b 

1 u 
6 ft 

a ft 

ft 

It should be observed that short a is not long a shortened, 
nor is short e lon^ e shortened ; but the following diagram 
will illustrate the long and short vowels philosophically. 

a e along shortened becomes e short, 

ft ^ awudial shortened becomes a shorU 

a 6 QfAat shortened becomes o short 

ft a Ofoad has no short sound represented. 

e i 8 Umg shortened becomes i short 

•i i kmg has no short sound represented. 

long lias no short sound represented. 

5 ■ ift o amier shortened becomes u medial. 

u U long has no short sound represented. 

u U short has no long sound represented. 

Repeat the sounds of the perfect long vowels as they 
cccurinthe first column, several times; also, the Imperfect 
long and the Perfect short Can you repeat the column 
of vowel sounds in the recapitulation ? 
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Some teachon ma3r prefer the following mode of teaching the 
vowel sounds. If this method should be adopted, the preceding 
may be omitted. 

C Make the same vowel 
Speak the word ate distinctly, < sound as in ate, leaving 

^ off te ; thus, a te 

rMake the same vowel 
Speak the word at distinctly, < sound as in at, leaving 

(off the t; thus, at 

c Make the same vowe« 
Speak the word air distinctly, < sound as in aity leav- 

( ing off ir ; thus, a ir 

C Make the same vowel 
Speak the word art distinctly, < sound as in art^ omitting 

( r and t ; thus, a rt 

C Make the same vowel 
Speak the word all distinctly, < sound as in a//, leaving 

(off«; thus, all 

C Make the same voweJ 
Speak the word eve distinctly, < sound as in eoe, leaving 

( off V ; thus e ve 

C Make the same vowel 
Speak the word ebb distinctly, < sound as in thh, leaving 

( off bb ; thus, e bb 

C Make the same vowel 
Speak the word ice distinctly, < sound as in ice, leaving 

( off ce ; thus i ce 

C Make the same vowel 
Speak the word it distinctly, < sound as in it, leaving 

( off the ^- thus it 

C Make the same vowel 
Speak the word oak distinctly, < sound as in oak^ leaving 

f off <ik ; thus, o ak 
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rMake the same vowel 
Speak the word on distinctly, ^ sound na in on^ leaving 

tofftif thus, on 

rMake the same vowel 
Speak the word do disjtinctly, } sound as in do^ leaving 

ioffd; thus do 

C Make .he same vowel 
Speak the word due correctly, < sound as in due^ leaving 

(offd; thus due 

C Make the same Vowel 
Speak the word up correctly, < sound as in up^ leaving 

(off p; thus u p 

C Make the same vowel 
Speak the word pull correctly, < sound as in pull, leaving 

Zoffp and II; thus, p u 11 

DIPHTHONGS. 

r Make the same sound 
Speak the word out correctly, } leaving off the t ; thus, 

(out 

i Make the same sound 
Speak the word oil distinctly, < leaving off the /; thus 

(oil 





TlECAPrrULATION. 






Exercise. 




te 


o ak 




t 


o n 




ir 


d o 




h 


due 




we 


n p 




ve 


p u 11 


e 


bb 


DiplUhcmgs 


1 


ce 


ou t 


1 


t 


oil 
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* The foUowin^ diafprams will exhibit some carious and highly 
interesting circumstances in relation to the vowel sounds. 

Leaving out t, the long yoWels may be placed in the following 
Rcale which will show the different pontions of the tongne in utter- 
ing their sounds. 



u . , 



ft 



In sounding long f , the tongue is very dose to the upper gums, 
leaving but a smaU aperture. In sounding u, it separatee a little 
from them. In d, it drops still lower. In o, lower yet. And in a, 
lowest. It then rises a step on S; higher on ii; higher still on a; 
and highest on e. It will be observed that those letters that are on 
the same level in the diagram can be sounded with nearly the same 
position of the tongue, though the lips are in different shapes. 

If now we let these letters remain in the same relative position, 
but put them in a circle, this circle can be followed round repeatedly, 
commencing with e at the top of the circle, where the tongue will be 
highest or nearest the upper gums, in the direction of the index, 
through tt, 0, &c, at on the opposite page. 

* The fine print need not be studied by beginneiB. 
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If wc take this same diagram and commence at 5, making fbe 
sounds through the circle in the same direction, it will be observed 
that the lips will have the smallest aperture at the place of begin- 
ning, and will gradually open till we get to 4 on the opposite side, 
('here the lips will be fitfthest apart, when they will gradually con- 
tract till we arrive at 5, the place of beginning. 

It is a curious circumstance that e and a on opposite sides of ihe 
scale have the greatest variations of the tongue^ and that 6 and ^ 
standing at right angles with these on the opposite siden from each 
<Mher ha^e the least and gieotcfit apefCores of the tijn. 
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The shoit voweb maj be pot into amilai dia^^raiiis, though nol 
us pcriectly. 

& & 

6 & u 



CONSONANT SOUNDS. 

p The sound of p ia made by closing the 

lips and forcing them suddenly apart with 
the breath. 

b The sound of b is like the sound of p in 

connection with an under-tone or subvocal. 

But this under-tone must cease as soon as 

the lips are opened, 
f Put the upper teeth upon the lower lip 

and emit the breath between them. 
T The sound of t? is like that of /in connec* 

tion with the subvocal. 



o 



irit — Contract the lips to the smallest, roundest 
position and suddenly relax them while the 
breath is rushing out. 

ir The sound of w is like that of wh in con- 
nection with the subvocal. 

Repeat the sounds in the exercise under Recapitulation 
nil they become familiar. What is the direction for making 
the sound of p ? Make the sound. What is the direction 
fbrmakmgthesoundoffr? Direction for making /? Make 
the sound. Direction for v? Make the sound. Direction 
for v)h? Make the sound. Direction for w7 Make the 
dound. 
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99 






Si 



o 



s and e M^i— In order to make the hisding sonnd 
of #, bring the teeth nearly together, then 
place the tip of the toneae near the upper 
gums and emit the breatn. 

x-*^— The sound of ;r is like that of s in connec- 
tion with the tubvocal. 

sh—— Close the teeth very nearly, then brinff die 
middle of the tongue near the roof of the 
mouth, allowing a space for the breath to 
escape, and the souna of sh can be made. 

adt— *The sound named zA, is like that of sh in 
connection with the subvocal. 

eh — Close the teeth, and put the tip and mid- 
dle of the tongue asfainst the roof of the 
mouth, then the breath may force the tongue 
away, passing out suddenly between the 
teeth. 

J and g soft — The sound ofj is like that of ch in 
connection with the suhfoeaL 

t Put the tip of the tongue tightly agamst 
the roof of the mouth and force it suddenly 
away with the breath. 

d— — The sound of rf is like that of / in con- 
nection with the subvoeaL 

til — ^Put the tongue loosely against the upper 

teeth and emit the breath. 
th — This sound of th is like the other sontid 

of th in connection with the subvocal. 



Direction for s? Make the sound. Direction fbt m? 
Make the sound. Direction for sh? Make the sound. 
Direction for zh? Make the sound* Direction for ch? 
Make the sound. Direction for j^? Make the sound. Direc- 
tion for t? Make the sound. Direction for d 7 Make the 
sound. Direction for (A 9 Make the sound. 
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k, c hard, q — All represent the same sound, 
ivhich is made by closing the palate and 
suddenly forcing out the breath. 



; The sound of g hard is like that of Jb in 

connection with the subvocaL 

li Emit the breath suddenly with all the 

organs open. 

1 Put the tip of the tongue to the roof of the 

mouth and let the subvocal escape through 
each side. 

m Close the lips and emit the subvocal 

through the nose. 

n Close the mouth by the tongue agamst 

the roof of the mouth and emit the subvocal 
through the nose. 

r Place the under part of the tip of the 

tonrue near the roof of the mouth, and with 
the lips open, emil the subvocaL 

J Place both sides of the tongue against the 

upper teeth, leaving the tip tree ; then with 
a sudden impulse emit the subvocal, and at 
the same instant spring the middle of the 
tonffue very near the roof of the mouth and 
back again. 

ag Close the palate and throw the subvocal 

through the nose. 

Direction for f^? Make the sound. Direction for fc 
C hardy and q? Make the sound. Direction for g? Make 
the sound. Direction for ^? Make the sound, m? Make 
the sound, n? Make the sound, r? Make the sound. 
y? Make the sound ng:7 Make the sound. 
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X TIms is not an elementary sound, but ie a 

compound of the sounds of k and s in rapid 
succession. 

THE CONSONANT SOUNDS ANALOGICALLY 
ARRANGED. 

Aapiratea. Subvocala, 

EXERCISE I. 
p b 



nrli- 



EXERCISE IL 



§ll- 



—J 



EXERCISE III. 



th- 



-tb 



EXERCISE IV. 
EXERCISE V. 



Cognate letters. 



r 

V 



Direction for x 7 Make the sound. 

Make the sound of p with strong percussion ; then the 
sound of 6 in a similar manner—;/' and v — wh and vj — s and 
2h^sh and zh-^h and j—t and d — th and th—k and g , 
then of h^ l^ m, n, r, y, ng. — [Care should be taken to utter 
only the sounds of the consonants, and not the letter names. 
These sounds should be repeated often, till they become 
(luniliar.l 
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THE VOWELS, SUBVOCALS, AND ASPIRATES 
CLASSIFIED. 

The schokrs should not pronounce the words in the 
following table, nor the letter names; but they should 
litter only the sounds of the letters in Italie. 

Vowels. Subvocdb. $piraieB, 

a ie 3 ay /ay 

d t i ay A ay 

i if g ^Y ^ tty 

d rt y ay p ay 

d 11 ^ ay 'ay 

e ve f» ay / oy 

^ bb n ay th in 

• t ce r ay ch ew 

it t; ay sh ow 

Id f^ ay vfh y 

6 n ye 

id z ti 

due ih ey 

Up zh 

p it i Si ng 



IhphaumgB,\'^\ 



The above table may be preferred by some as an exer- 
dse, instead of the lessons on pages 23 and 20. 
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RYRRCISES. 






A 


OompleleAlphabaof 


the EUmentary Simndt.* 


Foweiaoundt 


Coiuonant 8ound$. . 


Ela 


nenttrepreeem 


1 


a 


17 


b 


h 


eombinatimu 


8 


& 


18 


d 




35 th 


8 


4 


19 


f 




86 tb 


4 


ft 


20 






37 cR 


5 


ft 


21 




38 sh 


6 


e 


22 


't 




89 zk 


7 


« 


23 




40 wh 


8 


i 


24 


1 




41 ng 


9 


I 


25 


m 






10 





26 


n 






11 


d 


27 


P 






12 


« 


28 


r 






13 


n 


29 


8 






14 


e 


30 


t 






15 


ft 


31 


T 






Diphthongs. 


32 


W 






16 


ouow 


33 


y 






t 


oioy 


34 


z 







The Elementaij aoonda maj now be put together lo m to ftffin 
wokIs, obcenring not to speak the names of the letters, bat merely 
th«ir saundSf except when the name and sound coincide. 

|Make the sound of m and of long e separately^ and 
then pronounce them in connection ; thus, 
m e me 

• Some late writers make but thirty-eight elementanr sounds. In so 
doinff thej entirely omit k in hair, and represent j and cA as composect 
of other elemental^ sounds : See A medial and j'm the Introduction. 

t It win be obsenred that oi and oy are placed in this alphabet, but 
not numbered. They do not represent an elementary sound but twD 
sotinds in connection, k and i. The reason why th^ were inserted 
here is, because these sounds, occurring together in this order, are 
never represented by any other letters than at or oy. The letter x akti 
lepresento two sounds — i and 5, and is sometimes represented by there 
letters, as in tacks^ (small nailsS sounding exactly uke tax (a rata) 

X Spelling by sounds shoula, by no means, take the place of the 
ordinary m^od of spelling by the letter names. 
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This putting together sounds so as to form words, i<« 
called synthesis. 

FIRST EXERCISE IN SYNTHESIS 



•Elements. 


me at 


& n d 


b & n d 


Pronounced 


me at 


and 


buid 




be 6 g 


& p t 


1 &n d 




be ^gg 


apt 


land 




da & z 


m & n 


b r i t 




day as 


map 


bright 




8 a ok 


b & g 


m & r n 




•ay oak 


^ 


mcnn 




g a It 


g & d 


b 1 ft n d 




gay it 


gad 


bland 


SECOND EXERCISE IN SYNTHESIS. 




Words of difficuU Articulatum. 


Elements. 


&-k-t-8 


r-i-^-m 


h-ft-n-d-z 


ProtKMinced 


acts 


rythm 


hands 




sh-r-i-n 


m-ou-^z 


m-I-s-t-6 




shrine 


mouths 


mists 




m-ti-n-th-s 


w-i-v-z 


f4Hrt-s 




months 


ffives 


fisto 




s-t-r-«^h-t 


sh-r-i-ng-k 


g-r-l-s4-e 




stretched 


shrink 


grists 




t-w-i-s-t-s 


wh-I-s-p-8 


g-o^-t-s 




twisU 


whisps 


ghosts , 




w-u-r-1-d-z 


m-u-1-k-t 


p-o-s-t-s 




waiuw 


mulct 


posts 




t-r-a-k-t-s 


sh-r-I-ng-k-s 


h-o-s^-s 




tfacte 


shrinks 


hoete . 




b-a-r-sH-s 


th-r-a-s-t-s 


t-w.6-l-f-th 




bursts 


thrusts 


twelfth 




b-r-6-d-th-8 


p-r-e-s-t-s 


s-I-k-s-th-e 




breadths 


priests 


sixths 



What is putting sounds together to form words called? 
—Spell me by its sounds ; 6c, ^c. — acta^ ahrine, ^ 
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THIRD EXERCISE IN SYNTHESIS. 

Words of two syllables, to be pronounced as fast as 
tbe syllables arc formed. 

d-i 1-a-t n-a t-I-r m-I-1 d*&-m 

di late na tive mill dam 

dilate native niilldam 

8-ti-b d-u g'k d-I 1-6-g g-i-n 

Bttb die gau dj le^^ gin 

sahdoe g^^Y l«8giu 

d-e tan z-i-g z-&-g g-u g-A 

de tain zig zag gew gaw 

detain zigsag IQOwgaw 

FOURTH EXERCISE IN SYNTHESIS 

c-6-m m-o sh-ti-ii m-I-s b-e li-a-v 

com mo tion mis be ha\'e 

commotion n^sbehave 

m-0 m-6-n-t tt-« I-m p-o I-i-t 

mo ment on* fan po Ute 

UKHnentoos impolite 

FIFTH EXERCISE IN SYNTHESIS. 

«-k-s t-6-m p-o r-a n-e li-« 

ex tem po ra ne ous ' 

extern extempo extempora extemporane extemporaneouB. 
I-u c-6-m m-u n-I c-a b-I-1 

in c<Hn ma ni ca . bil 

inoom faieommu incommoni ineommnnica incommunicaUH 
I t-I 

ty 
inoommmiicabili uioommanieabiHty. 

Will you spell dilate by its sounds and pronounce the 
lullabies as fast as you form them 1 Also, svbdue, dbc. 
through all the exercises on this page. [If the teacher 
Ihiuk proper other examples may be given from any hc»ok] 
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The fipequent jpntctice of speUing wotdB by ^rartomub, mnd e^ie- 
eially luch woicb as are dimcalt to be utterod, will secure precisKin 
and tilegance in articulation, and will contribute much to t^ ease 
and fluency of speech. 

Articulation, is distinctnoss of utterance 
In reading or speaking, every word and every sjUable 
should be distinctly pronounced, and the sound of every 
tetter, which is not silent should be perfectly uttered. 

EXERCISES 

IN SERTENCfiS OP DIFFICULT ARTICULATION* 
I. 

The gifte of God 
Faulty articulation The gifs <^ God 
Exercise The gif-t-s of God 

Correct The gifts of God 

II. 
For Chris^f ^ake 
Faulty articulation For Chrise ake 
Exercise For Chris-t-s sake 

Correct For Christ's sake 

III. 
The novice skilled himself 
Faulty The novice killed himself 

Exercise The novice s-killed himself 

Correct The novice skilled himself 

IV. 
I study arithmetic, hist<7ryj astrono- 
my, and geography. 
Faulty I study rithmetic, mstryi stronomy, 

un jography. 
Exercise I study a-rithmetic, his-to-ry, ftstrcn- 

omv, &-n-d ge-ography. 
Correct I study arithmetic, history, astionomy, 

and geography. 

What is articulation? What is said about reading and 
q^eoking? Read example No. 1, and articulate distinctly 
the difficult i^ace. Also. No's II, 111, and IV 
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V. 

They droip^d like heaven'i aereneel 

mow. 
Paultjr They dropt like heaven sereny snow 

Exercise They drop-t like heaven-x 8eren-6«4 

8-now. 
Correct They dropped like heaven's serenesi 

snow. 

VL 

The deputy superintendent o/school& 
Faulty The debety superintendunt of schools. 

Exercise The dep-u-ty super-in-tend-6nt of 

schools. 
Correct The deputy superintendent of schools. 

Exercise upon the following examples as upon the 
preceding. 

He ^ed stakes ttrongiy. 

Ge/ ten nice let of matched cAairs. 

Fleet! laiZ /ightly. 

When Ajax itrivei «ome rock's vasi weigh/ /o throw 

The bias/ #/ill blew and the shipt nmk. 

Up the Aigh Aill Ae Aeaves a Auge round stcne. 

The steadfast stnngei in the foiests #/rayed. 

Tho oh the ear the open vowels tire. 

Read example V, and utter the elements distinctly in all 
the difficult places. In the same manner all the other exam- 
ples on this page. 
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Whoso loveth wisdom lejoictih Ais toLiher. 

1 will instruct thee and ^each thee in the way vfhiek Mon 
shalt go, 

Slie au^Aorito/ive/y led. us, and ^isintereste^/y ^bored 
for us, and we unhenla^gly admitted her reasonji* 
bleness. 

PZuma phcid a jiewter ^fetter on a^ile of j>late8. 
Where is tjie pretty j?ewter j?Zatter, P/uma phiced. the pie 
upon. 

When a twister a twisting 
Would twist him a twist, • 
To twist him a twist 
He three twines doth entwist; 
But when one of the twines 
That he twisteth, untwist^ 
The twine that untwisteth 
Untwisteth the twist. 

Amidst the mists 

And coldest frosts, 
With barest wrists 

And stoutest boasts, 
He thrusts his fists, 

Against the posts, 
And still insists 

He sees the ghosts. 

He sawed six sleek slim saplings for sale. 

Theophilns Thistle, the successfal thistle sifter, in mftin^ 
a sieve full of unsifted thistles, thrust three thousand thistiee 
through the thick of his thiunb 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Orthography is that science which teaches the nature 
and power of letters, and correct spelling. 

A letter is a character used to represent an elementary 
sound. 

There are twenty-six letters in the English language. 
A a, B b, C c, D d, E e, F ^ G g, H h, I i, J jj K k, 
L 1, M m, N n, O o, P p, a q, R r, S s, T t, U u, V V, 
W w, X X, Y y, Z z. 

There are more elementary sounds than letters ; it therefore b^ 
comes necessary that some of the letters represent more than one 
sound each. This is true with regard to all the vowels and some 
of the consonants: Letters also combine to represent sounds for 
which there are no single letters used as representatives. 

The combinations are th aspirate, th suhvocal, eh, sh, 
zh, wh, ng. 

As these combinations represent elementary sounds, aiid have in 
every respect the powers of single consonants, they may be classed 
with them and treated in the same manner. 

GLASSES OF LETTERS. 
Letters are divided into vowels and consonants. 
First class — vowels. 
Second class — consonants. 

VOWELS. 
A vowel is a letter which represent an emission of 
sound without interruption by the organs of speech. 

The vowels are six in number, including y which is a 
substitute for i — a, «, », o, u, y. 

What is orthography? What does a letter represent? 
How many letters are there ? What are the combinations 1 
How are letters divided ? What is the first class ?— Second 
class? What is a vowel ? How many vowels are there ? 
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Each Yowel constitutes a genus or fiunily, and haa 
several specific sounds. 

GENERA.* 
Genus L A has five sounds — a, &, ^ A, &• 

a long as in ale. 

& short as in at 
' k medial as in air. 

& fiat as in art 

& broad as in alL 

Clenus iJL E has two sounds— e, 6. 
e long as in eat 
6 short as in ebh. 

Genus IIL I has two sounds — i, t 
i long as in ice, ire. 
i short as in it, in. 

Genus IV. O has three sminds — o, ^, 6, 
o long as in oak, old. 
6 short as in on, not 
d slender as in do, who. 

Genus V U has three sounds — u, it, H 
u long as in due, glue. 
& short as in up, us. 
fk medial as in pull, bush. 

What does each vowel constitute? How many soimda 
has a? Give their names and make their sound. . How 
many sounds has e? Give their names and make their 
sounds. — H9W many sounds has i ? Give their names and 
maxe their sounds. How many sounds has o 7 Give their 
names and make their sounds. How many soimds has u1 
Give their names and make their sounds. Now make all 
the vowel sounds in concert 

* The plural number of genut is §fin' 
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Y has two soands, but they are the same as the Iwo 
sounds of i 

Y is a consonant when a vowel follows it in the same syllable, as 
in ye^ you, young. In other situations it is a vowel. 

* W, when a vowel, has the power of i^, but is generally a conso- 
nant, as in wiTiej twine^ uoayward, 

TelJ whkh letters are vowels in the following words 

Examples. — Make^fear^ interest, complinem duty. 
CONSONANTS 

t A consonant is a letter which generally represents an 
interruption of sound or breath, by the organs of apeech. 

The term consonant, literally means sounding with; becaiMe these 
letters are never used in words, without having a vowel connected 
with them in the same syllable ; aJthouffh their sounds are capid>le 
of being uttered separately and without Um aid of a vowel. 

The consonants are of two kinds — single letters and 
combinations. 

The following is a list of them — b, c, rf, / g^ A,;\ it, /, 
^i ^ Pi ^9 ^» ') *j ^} ^» ^) ^9 ^ * ^A aspirate^ ^ suMvoaU. 
ehy sh, zh, wh, ng. 

Tell which letters are consonants in the folJpwing 
words : 

Which letters are vowela in make1^ear% — inter est 1 — 
arniplimentl — dutyl What is a consonant? Of how many 
lands are consonants ? Repeat the list. [It will be observed 
that all the letters are consonants except five vowels — a, t 
i. o, t^3 ^ 

* It may be justly questioned, whether m, is ever a vowel. It certainly 
lacks one of the essential properties of a vowel, that is, of forming & 
syllable either alone or in connection with consonants ; which all the 
other vowels will do. In the words new, j^ter, devoty, whether It is 
€ or w, which reoresents the sound of u, it is didlcult to determine. By 
taking away w, tne sound is entirely changed ; but by taking away «. nc 
word can be formed. If it reauire e and w both to make up the souhd , 
w, can at most be but a part oi a vowel which brings it down nearly tc 
its consonant properties, namely— semivowel, subvocal. &/c. Thererore 
it is with propriety that the vowel properties of this letter are doubted, 
t The consonant A, is an exception to this definition : in articula- 
ting it, there is no interruption by the organs of speech, but it may 
be considered defective^ — wanting some ot the consonant properties 
and ur, r, and y, are less close than some other of the consonants 
yet, there is a partial interruption. 
4* 
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BiiifFrai — Bktnd^ chil, dtpuijf^ fasiwm, jwdg$f 
kimgifj fuesHmif roHonal^ mdeidej mdUdlf^ mwffi^ 

fiXEBdSES IN ANALYSIS. 
lotbrwoidAad^k6,avowelorcoDMoaot? Ie«,avofiicl 
arwsmomtA^ led^avoifeloreontoiMMit! IViteiliDtbe 
foOowmg manoer oo a blaca board, date, or piece ofpi^cr 



P 

(d-. 



Bad. < a— ToweL 

[d— eooBooant 

Aibm the ■Aahr ha* written it down, he ehoold be \ 
reed k. gmng the deliniticine of the Towele and eoneon 
laroeeede; or, pechapi the teacher would proftr to write It down 
hbnadil and then require the acholar to read it 

III the word cage^ ie c^ a vowel or coneooant? le a, a 
vowel or eoneooant? Is ^i a vowel or eonaonantt Is e, a 
vowel or tonsonant 1 

Write it down that-* 

r o— eoneonaiit 

Cage. \ •-^•^ 

I g— ionionaiiL 

te — voweL 
Read ±w analysis, giving the defimaons as in the pr^ 
ceding word. 
Analyze in the same manner the word karvetl^ thus^ 
rh—xoneonant. 
a — ^voweL 
r— consonant 
Harvest •« v — consonant 
e — ^vowel 
S'-coneonant 
1. 1— consonant 



Which letters are consonants m the examples, bland dsii^ 
fc? [The teacher can ask the questions thai occur in the 
^1 
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Changing. 



UiMations may be aaked on tiie word fantastical. 

'f— consonant 
a — ^vowei. 
n-— consonant 
t— o^nsonant 
a— voweL 
8 — consonant, 
t— consonant 
1— voweL 
0— consonant 
a — voweL 
^ 1-— consonant 
AUbOj the word changing. 

" ch — consonant 

a— voweL 

n— consonant 

g"— consonant 

J— voweL 
.ng--con8onant 

NoTK.— The eombinations are trestod like single consonants, be- 
cause each repieieQts an elementair sound. 

The teacher will require his pupds to analyze as many of the fol- 
lowing words as he shall iSlmkxifowst-^anu^jumf.^ok^ 
wonkip^exchange, Yorker, xemthJthMCfQo^. 

The consonants may be divided into mutes and semi- 
vowels. 

FV>r the sake of eoaireiiisDoe we eaU thb dWisbn into mutes and 
semivowels, the two ofdeis. 

ORDERS OF THE CONSONANTS. 

The principle upon which this division is made^ b, that the orjirane 
of speech are more closely united in pronouncing the mutes than 
the semivowels. 

A mute or close consonant admits of no escape of 
breath, whUe the organs are in contact 

How may the consonants be divided ? What is a mute f 
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A semivowel or loose consonant doti admit <^ an e&cscgft 

of breath, while the organs are in coniacty or nearly sa 
The mutes are 6, d^ and g hard; k^ p, /, and e hard. 
The semivowels are c softy f, A, j^ and g soft ; ^ f»; 
n, r, 5, Vj w, Xj y, z ; also, all the combinations — th aspi 
rate^ th subvocal, ch^ sh, zhj whj and ng. 

Four of the semivowels are called liquids, because they have a 
flowing sound ; because their sound smoothly unites wi& other con- 
sonants in the same syllable ; they are ly in> », r. 

Two of the semivowels m and n, and one of the ocmbinatioins ng, 
are called nasals. 

Some letters are also called silnlants, of hissing letters; such as s 
and z. 

The properties called nasal, liquid, and sibilaoti are not essential, 
and are, therefore, omitted in analyzing words. 

Point out the mutes and semivowels in the following words : 

Examples. — Student, patent, splendid^ huckety famish 
EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS. 

In the word ha/nd, is 6, a vowelor consonant? Mute or 
semivowel ? Is a, a vowel or consonant? What sound has 
it? Is n, a vowel or consonant? Mute or semivowel ? is 
d, a vowel, or consonant? Mute or semivowel? Write it 
on a black board, slate, or paper, thus — 

ib — consonant — ^mute. 
a — vowel — short soimd. 
n — consonant — semivowel 
d — consonant— mute. 
The scholar should read it, giving the definitions of the iivuies abd 
semivowels as he proceeds: ana then the class can read it in concert, 
in a natural, speaJdng voice — slowly the first time. 

In tiie word eoneerOraiwey is c, a vowel or consonant? 
Mute or semivowel? Iso, a vowel or consonant t Whal 
sound has it? Is n, a vowel or consonant ? Mute or semi- 

What is a semivowel? Repeat the list of mutes.' Repeat 
the list of semivowels. What letters are mutes in the word 
student 7 What letters are semivowels in the same word ? 
What letters are mutes in the word patent^ dec? [The 
teacher can then ask the questions that occur m the text 
under ^' Exercises in Analysis. '1 
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vowel ?— [and so on through all the letters m the word.]— 
Wnte down the analysis and read it as in the word band^ 
above, giving the definition of mutes and semivowels. 
' — consonant — mute.* 

o— vowel — short sound. 

n— consonant — semivowel. 

c — consonant — semivowel. 

e — ^vowel — ^short sound. 

n— consonant — ^semivowel. 
Concentrative.-i t — consonant — mute. 

r — consonant — semivowel 

a — vowel — long sound. 

t — consonant — mute. 

1 — vowel — short sound. 

V — consonant — semivowel 
^ e — vowel — silent 
Treat as many of the following examples as may be 
ftlK)aght proper, in the same manner — game^ jump, which, 
quench, worship, exchange, Cazenovia, theocracy, embez- 
zlement, antediluvian, ^c, 

OR6ANICAL DIVISION OF THE CONSONANTa 

Organical means pertaining to the organs. 
The principal organs of speech are the lips, teeth 
tongue, and palate. 

The consonants are all results of the muscular action of the organs 
of speech, in connection with the subvocal and the breath. 

It we include the combinations and exclude redundant tetters, we 
shall have seven consonants, prcJuced by the action of the lips^ six 
throogh the teelX^ eight mostly by the Umgue^ and three by the 
longue against the back part of the palate. They are thus thrown 
into generic ^oups. This division is of groat importance, as the 
subject of articulation depends mostly upon the accurate formation 
of the consonant sounds by the organs of speech. 

What does organical mean ? Which are the principal 
organs of speech ? 

• C hardf is a mute, but e soft, is a semivowel 
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GENERA OF THE CONSONANTS. 

The consonants may be divided into four gto'e>ia or 
fiimilies; namely — 

Labials^ dentals^ Unguals^ and foUUtUs, 

The labials or lip letters, are made by the lip^ 

The denials or teeth letters, are made mrough tiM teeth. 

The Unguals or tongue letters, are made by the tongue. 

The palatals or paiate letters, are made by the pa&te. 

Genus 1, labials ; 6,/,* m, p, v,* Wj and tok. 

Genus 2, dentals ] jj Sy z^ ckj sk^ zk, and 0,t and g soft- 

Genus 3, Unguals^ i, /, m, r, /, jf, th aspirate, and tk 
subvocaL 

Genus 4, palatals ; A:, 9, x, ng^ c, and g hard. 

The letter A is defecthre in its orsanical constnictioii, not being 
fltniQk by any of the organs of speech; it is, therefore, not indndea 
in this mvision. 

First, select the labials in the following examples ; then 
the dentals ; and the Unguals ; and finally the palatals, 
'EuMBLE&.^^Booky paper ^ smw^ Ulustrate^ keepsake^ 
amazement. 

BXSRCaSBS IN ANALYSIS. 
In the word num, is m, a vowel or oonsonanti Mute or eeini> 
vowd 1 What is its oiganical namel How is a labial niadel Is a, 
a Towd or consonant 1 What soond 1 Is n, a yowel or consonant 1 
Mate or semivowel 1 What is its oiganical namel How is a tin- 
goal made 1 Write it down on a black board or slate, thus— 
£ m — consonant, semivowel, labiaL 
Man, } *— vowel, short sound. 

( n— «onsonant» semivowel, linj^ial. 

Into how many genera or families may the consonants be 
dividedl What are they? How are the labials made? How 
are the dentals made ? How are the Unguals made ? How 
are the palatals made f Repeat the list of labials, of den- 
tals, of Unguals, of palatals. 

• In making the sounds of/ and v, the lips are assisted by ths 
teeth; but the lips have the most action.^— Wher^ne in desenbing 
them minutely they may be called labio-dentals. 

t Kedondant letters are inserted in the lists. 
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The ocholare may then read this analyot in concert 
several tunes, but slowly at first 

Ask qnestkms iqpon the word infyvductory. 

' i — vowel, diort sound. 

n — consonant, semivowel, lingafd^ 

t— H^onsonant, mute, Imgua- ^ 

r— consonant, semivowel, linguaL 

o— vowel, long sound. 

d — consonant, mute, linguaL 

u — vowel, short sound. 

c — consonant, mute, palatal. 

t — consonant, mute, linguaL 

o — vowel, long sound. 

r — consonant, semivowel, hngual. 
.y — ^vowel, substitute for t^ shcNrt sound. 

Examples for analysis. — Pin, ian^ siep^ bridc^ stw 
denij tempest^ vindicate^ decoratCj procra4tinate, prepar- 
iUory, 

There is aaoUm natural diTision of the consonanta — that is, into 
wlfVocaU and aspirates. Walker calls these properties ,^ and iharp^ 
but these terms are not expressive. Comstock names them wsay- 
vowds and aspirates; but most modem writers {>refer the terme 
tubtouAf and aspvrale. This divisbn is of great impoitance to a 
oorieot idea of the nature of letters. 

SUBVOCALS AND ASPIRATES 

The consonants are naturally divided into subvocali 
and aspirates. 

The subvocals are those consonants which produce an 
under tone of voice when their sounds are uttered. 

The aspiiates are mere whispers made by the organs 
of speech and breath. 

How are the consonants naturally divided ^ What are 
the subvocals 1 Wliat are aspirates? 
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The sobvocals are &, d, g hard ; j and g soft ; i, m, «, 

The aspirates are c^ f^ h^ k^ p^ q^ $^ i^ x^ thy ek^ sk^ 
and t(?A. 

The aspirates (except A) are aD cognates of some of the sabToeala 
Coenate letters are sach as are produced by the same organs of 
spMcn in a similar position. 
The cognate letters may be thus arranged : 

LabiaU, Dentab, lAngMib, PaiakUtx 

^-^^^M^ \ Aipirates-p, f, wli, s, sb, el^ t, tlk. U. 

C sofif is equivalent to 5, ^ »fl to j^ and c hard and qt to k. 

Tell which are 8ub?ocal8 and which are aspirates iii 
the following examples. 

Examples. — Bag, since^ blarney pit, huij winitr^ sum- 
mefj cashy sing^ haty chaneej syllable, 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS 

In tlie word haty is by a vowel or consonant? Mute or 
semivowel? What is its organical name? Subvocal or 
aspirate? What is a subvocall [Ans. An under tone. f 
Is a, a vowel or consonant? What sound has it? Is /, a 
vowel or consonant? Mute or semivowel? What is its 
organical name ? Bubvocal or aspirate ? What is an aspi 
rate ? [Ans. A mere whisper.] Write it down, thus — 

(b— consonant, mute, labial, subvocal. 
a— vowel, short sound. 
t — consonant, mute, iudgual, aspirate. 

This ma/ be read in concert 

Ask similar questions upon the word Ueasing, 

Give the list of subvocals. Give the list of aspirates 
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Blessing. " 



Inteiniptedly. 



^b^-eonsonant, mute, labial, sub vocal. 
1 — consonant, semivow^ lingual subvocal. 
e — ^vowel, short sound. 
8 — consonant, semivQwei, dental aspimte. 
-consonant, semivowel, dental, aspirate, 
i— vowel, short sound. 

^ng--conflonant, semivowel, palatal, subvocal 
Say this m concert, deliberately. 

'i — ^vowel, short sound. 

n — cons., semivowel, lingual, subvo<^l. 

t— cons., mute. Ungual, aspirate. 

e — vowel, short sound. 

r — cons., semivowel, lingual, subvocal 

r — cons., semivowel, lingual, subvocal 

u— vowel, short sound.^ 

p— consonant, mute, labial, aspirate. 

t — consonant, mute, lingual, aspirate. 

e — vowel, short sound. 

d — consonant, mute, Ungual, subvocal 

1 — cons., semivowel, lingual, subvocal 
,y— vowel, substitute fbr t^ short sound. 

ExAMPLBs roa AJfALYSLS^-^Fragmenij grandy largCj 
beneh^ pencil, fanepy hero, label, rebus, ihady, ipicy, story, 
siupid, topaz, amaze, unkind, admix, attend, hotel, in- 
fest, misprint, liberate, venerate, desolate, emulate, stim- 
vlate, stipulate, animate, meditate, imitate, manual, 
liberal, mineral, lateral, several, animal, temporal, ad- 
miral, interval, impudent, prevalent, indolent, testament, 
instrument, banishment, punishment, impotent, penitent, 
latitude, plenitude, altitude^ multitude, aptitude, absolute^ 
Sestttute^ institute, substitute. 
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A COMPENDIOUS TABLE 

BlHlBmMQ TBI PR0PBRTIS8 OP ALL TUB 0ONSONANT8 
AT ONB VIBW. 

b ••••••• IB a consonaot, mute, labial, mibvocaL 

d IB a eonsonant, rnuie, lingual, BubvocaL 

f IB a coDBonaat, Bemivowei, labial, aspirate. 

H hard k a eouBonant^ mute, palatal, BubvocaL 

h. IB a eonsonant, Bemivowei, aspirate. 

i • 18 e. consonant, semivowel, dental, subvocaL 

k c hard ^ q, consonant, mute, palatal, aspirate. 

1 is a consonant, semivowel, lingual, subvocaL 

m 18 a consonant, semivowel, labial, subvocaL 

n is a consonant, semivowel, lingual, subvocaL 

p. is a consonant, mute, labial, aspirate. 

r is a consonant, semivowel, lingual, subvocaL 

• ^ c softf consonant, semivowel, dental, aspirate. 

t is a consonant, mute, lingual, aspirate. 

V is a consonant, semivowel, labial, subvocaL 

W is a consonant, semivowel, labial, subvocaL 

f is a consonant, semivowel, lingual, subvocaL 

z . « is a consonant, semivowel, dental, subvocaL 

th is a consonant, semivowel, lingual, aspirate. 

Ill is a consonant, semivowel, lingual, subvocaL 

Qlt is a consonant, semivowel, dental, aspirate. 

sit is a consonant, semivowel, dental, aspirate. 

zli IB a consonant, semivowel, dental, subvocaL 

BVll • • • • . is a consonant, semivowel, labia., aspirate. 

lig . . • • . IB a consonant, semivowel, palatal, subvocaL • 

NoTB.— The above table can be repeated in concert. It should be 
committed lo memory, for it will be obsenred in analyzing words, 
that the tame propertieB are always applied to the same letter, in 
whatever word it may be found ; ezcefit silent and sobstatuted let- 
tctB» wfaielk will be treated of hereafter. 
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DIFIf JTHONGS, DIGRAPHS, AND TRIPHTHONGS. 

A Diphthong consists of two vowels sounded in the 
same syllable. 

There are four diphthongs : ou^ ow^ oiy oy. 

But there are only two diphthongal sounds. 
• 1. au and ok^ ; as in our, now, 

2. ot and oy ; as in oil, boy, 

Ou and oto are called inseparable diphihongSj because 
their sounds can not be separated into two distinct vowel 
sounds. 

Oi and oy are called separable diphthongs^ because their 
sounds can be separated into the sound of broad d and 
short i. ' 

Tell which are uparable and which inseparable diph' 
thongs in the following examples : boil^ boy^ cloudy brouh 
ioyj howj coin^ found, vow, voice, cow, loiter, l&yal, bounty^ 
bower, foible, oyster, coward, poison, shower^ fountain^ 
avoid, allow, renounce, renown, 

A Digraph or improper diphthong is the union of two 
vowels in a syllable, one of which is silent; as oa in 
loaf, ee in tree. 

The following is a liil of the digraphs: 
<M» Canaan ay say eier jewel 00 moon 

ae diaeresis ea clean eif they ou four 

id aim ee seed » friend oto blow 

aopuol tfi ceiling 0a coat uamiud 

Mfttanghft CO people oefoe ice due 

«vlaw euiem 01 aToirdupoise ttisuise 

uybuy 
NoTB 1. When t is preceded by the accent in the termination of 
such words as valient^ alien, ctdlion, it does not form a diphthong or 
(figraph with the following fowel, but is a consonant naving the 
properties of y. 

Of what does a diphthong couelstl How many diph- 
th<mga are there? Will you repeat the list? But how 
many diphthongal sounds are there ? What are ou and ots 
called? Why? What are oi and oy called? Why? Does6ot2 
contain a separable or inseparable diphthong ? Boy? ^ 9 
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Note 2. In Um unaccented tenninationi cuU, swn, hon in such 
words as special^ confession^ creaMon^ % does not fonn a diphthong 
ffith the following vowel, but is a consonant and readily coalesces 
with the preceding consonant, thus producing the sound of 54. 

Note 3. / is ateo a consonant in elysiany hosiery glazier ^ occatiai^^ 
and has in connection with the preceding consonant the sound ot 
zh It is also a consonant in juslianf Sastion^ question f^^hen in 
connection with i preceding it takes the sound of c4 in chip. 

Note 4. 17 in such words as question^ qtutrt^ qtumlUy, kmeuage^ 
mavitpf does not constitute a diphthong or digraph with the foUow* 
ing vowel, but is a consonant having the powers ofw. 

Point out the digraphs in the following words, and tell 
which vowel is suent, and what sound the other vowel 
has: aid, beef, field, flowj beaten, boarder, clearly, cocoa, 
deacon, caught, delay, forswear, hearken, leopard, yeomaiu, 
fettdal, survey, die^ thief, roach, broad, canoe, tor toise,fi^or, 
flourish, guarantee, league, guide, juice, buy, neighbor. 

A Triphthong is the union of three vowels in a syl- 
lable, two oSf which aie generally silent; as ieu in lieu, 
eau in beau. 

^ Note 1. In the termination ious in such words as preciauSt loquo' 
OMiSf officious^ i does not form a triphthong with the following 
vowels, but is a consonant, coalescing with the preceding contionant 
and producing the sound of sk, A distinguished writer says there 
acre two hundred and forty-five words terminating in kmf, and 
nearly two hundred derivations from them. 

Note 3. In the constructions uoi, uaw, uofy^ uea, uee^ and Wfif in 
quailf squaWf Paraguay^ squeal^ muen^ qwnif u does not form a triph- 
thong with the following vowds, but is a consonant, having the 
properties of w. 

Point out the triphthongs in the following examples, 
and tell which vowels are silent, and what sounds the 
other vowel» iiave bureau, adieu, moe, beau, flambeau^ 
view, aye, beauty, portmanteau, review, lieu, gorgeous^ 
out ageous, eye, purlieu. 

Does aid contain a digraph ? What letters compose k? 
Which is silent? What sound has the other vowel? [So 
with as many as are necessary.] What is a triphthong?- - 
[The teacher can ask the questions as usual, upon the an- 
alysis of the word bounty. When ou presents itself^ the 
questions may be asked in the following manner :1 What 
la m called ? What kind % 
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5a 



Joyfbl* 



Renown, 



VX£RGISES IN ANALYSIS. 
7b be read in concert, 
b — consonant, mute, labial, subvocaL 
ou — diphthong, inseparable. 
Boun^* i n — consonant, semivowel, lingual, subvocal. 
t — consonant, mute, lingual, aspin^e. 
y — ^vowel, short sound. 

J — consonant, semivowel, dental, subvocaL 
oy — diphthong, separable into the sounds of 

broad a and short i. 
f— consonant, semivowel, labial, aq;Mrate. 
u — vowel, medial sound. 
Ll— consonant, semivowel, lingual, subvocaL 

r — consonant, semivowel, lingual, subvocaL 
e — vowel, short sound, 
n — consonant, semivowel, lingual, subvocaL 
ow — diphthong, inseparable. 
, n-^consonant, semivowel, lingual, subvocaL 

" e — ^vowel, short soimd. 
m— consonant, semivowel, labial, subvocaL 
p — consonant mute, labial, aspirate. 
1— consonant, semivowel, lingual, subvocaL 
oy — diphthong, separable into the sounds of 
broad a and short i. 

c — consonant, mute, palatal, aspirate, 
o— vowel, short sound, 
m — consonant, semivowel, labial, subvocaL 
Complain.'^ p — consonant, semivowel, labial, aspirate. 
1 — consonant, semivowel, lingual, subvocaL 
ai — digraph, t silent, a long, 
.n — consonant, semivowel, lingual, sidivocaL 

(In analyzing the word joyftdy ask tte question thus:]— 
What is on called? What kind ? Into what douuds? 

5* 



Bmploy. 
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a— ) vowel, long ■oand. 
[ d— consonant, mute, lin 
. ieu — triphthong, t and e silent, u long sound. 



Adieu. I d— consonant, mute, lingual, subvocaL 
(ie 



«^^ C b— consonant, mute, labial, subvocaL 
i eau — triphthong, substitute* for o Umg. 

Awe — tnphthong v and e silent, a broad sound. 

Examples for analysis. — Bounty^ employ^ noun^ spout^ 
boily claf, briefly^ beauty^ ceaseless^ oUy^ prairie^ naughty^ 
^wful^ shower^ booty^ gorgeous^ ainimenty boyish, reproach^ 
sruitar, rmew. 

SYLLABLES. 

A syllable is a distinct sound, and is either the whole 
or a component part of a word ; as peTi, Pen-te-cost. 

A monosyllable is a word of one syllable ; as, pen. 

A dissyllable is a word of two syllables ; as pen-cil. 

A trisyllable is a word of three syllables; a$, pen- 
cil-ling. 

A polysyllable is a word of four or more syllables ; 
as, pen-e-tra-tion, in-com-mu-ni-ca-bil-i-ty. 

Examples. — Tell the number of syllables in the fol 
lowing words: band, paper j publisher, commendation, 
uncortformable, sadly, congregate^ booh, grammar, or- 
thography, orthoepy, aerial. 

The last sy UaMe of a word is called the ultimate syllable. The ktft 
but one is called the penultimate syllable, or the penult The last but 
two is called the antepenultimate syllable, or antepenult. The last 
bat three is called the preantepenultimate syllable, or preantepenult. 

What Is a syllable? What is a mono^llable ? Whatie 
a dissyllable ? What is a trisyllable ? What is a polysyl- 
lable 1 How many syllables in bud, paper, pvblieher, Ac. 

• See pai^ 6L 
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PIUNCIPLES OF SYUABICATION. 

1. A vowel is essential to every syllable. . , 

NoTB.'^There am'SometimeB two or three, vowels in tha tame 
fyilaUe^ only one of which is sounded, except in the diphthongs* 

2. The principal sound in every syllable is prodnceA 
by the voweL* 

3. Every consonant in a word belongs to some vowel 
or diphthong, unless it is silent. 

4. A corisonant is antecedent to its vowel when it goes be- 
fiore it in the same syllable ; as j?, r, and v in the word pre 
vent. 

5. A consonant is consequent to its vowel when it comea 
after it i«iihe same syllable ; as n and t in the word present. 

6. A consonant antecedent to its vowel, closes its appro- 
priate organs before the vowel sound is uttered ; as in the 
syllable be, b closes the lipis before the sound of ^ is uttered. 

7. A consonant consequent to its vowel, closes its appro- 
priate organs after the vowel sound is uttered ; as in the 
syllable em, m closes the lips after the short sound of e is 
uttered. 

8. Words always have as many syllables as they con- 
tain vowels or diphthongs that are sounded. 

9. The letters in a word must be arranged into sylla- 
bles exactly as they are heard in correct pronunciation ; 
ns, pa-per, or-thog-rarphpi 

What is essential to every syllable 1 By what is the prin- 
cipal sound in every syllable prod aced ? To what does every 
consonant belong 1 When is a consonant antecedent to a 
vowel? When consequent to it? What of a consonant 
antecedent to its vowel ? What of a consonant consequent 
to its vowel 1 How many syllables do words have ? How 
must the letters of a word be arranged into syllables? 

* In a few unaccented syllables, sucl as the last syllable in cadle^ 
and in eertiref the vowel is less distinct than the consonant sounds, 
hut Uiese are only exceptions to the principle* 
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10. Derivative words are generally divided between 
the primitive parts and terminations j as, hope-lea, 

1 1. Compound words should be divided into the simple 
words which compose them ; bb fireplace, 

12. At the end of a line a word may be separated by 
its syllables ; but a syllable should never be broken. 

Tlie student may ezerdie his taste in dividing tlie Allowing woids 
into syllables. 

Examples. — Farmefj bookcase, opportunity^ delicate^ 
injury^ spelling, eompanyy cornice, pedigree, aerial, Uy 
borious, zoology, notwithstatiding, extemporaneous unseor 
tioorthy, preantepenultimate. 

In the word farmer, what vowel does/ belong to ? Is it 
antecedent or consequent to its vowel a 7 To what vowel 
does r belong? Antecedent or consequent? To what vowel 
does m belong? Antecedent or consequent? To what vowel 
does r belong? Antecedent or consequent 1 [Take as 
many words in the same manner as you please.] 

ABBREVIATIONS 

cons, consonant lin. lingual 

send, semivowel paL palatal 

mt mute sbv. subvocal 

kb. UMal aspr. aspirate 

den. dental vow. vtrwel 

subs, substitute diph. diphthong 

digr. digraph trip, triphthong 

& d I d fi } — ^A curve dotonward, called also a shorty 
placed over the vowels indicates that the 
vowels have a short sound. 

How are derivative words divided in eyllabication? How 
compound words? How may a word be separated at the 
end of a line ? Pronounce the following words very dis* 
tinctly, stopping long enough between each syllable to count 
one. farmer, bookcase, opportunity^ ^[^ 
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4— A perpendicuiar mark over a shows that h has a 

medial sound, as in toear. 
a — Two dots over a shows that it has the flat sound, as 

in far. 
&— A curve upward^ called also a dreumflex^ shows that 

a has the broad sound, as in toar, 
o— 7\c<) dots over shows that it has the slender sound, 

as in move, 
a — A curve upward^ or circumflex over «, shows that it 

has the medial sound, as in pull. 
th — A line under tk shows that it has the subvocal sound. 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS 
much the pupils are required to write out in fuU^ and 
to be repeated in concert. 
REerIt, Dissyllable. 
m — cons., semi., lab., subvocal, antecedent to its vowel e, 
e — vowel, short sound. E 3.* 

r —cons., semi., ling., subvocal, consequent to its vowel e. 
i —vowel, short sound. 1 3. 
t —-cons.; mt, ling., aspr., consequent to its vowel i. 

Wretiwdf Dissyllable, 
f — cons., semL, lab., aspr., antecedent to its vowel e. 
r — cons., semL, ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowd e. 
e —vowel, short sound. 

I — cons., mt ling., aspr., consequent to its vowel & 
f — eons., semi., lab., aspr., ant^edent to its vowel ti. 
u — ^vowel, medial sound. 
I --cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel tk 

Examples — Compel^ ratan^ result^ regretr transmit^ 
amstruct^ spendthnfij relative^ suhstantitre^ remedy. 

We will now resume the subject of synthesis by sounds, in cotmectitm 
wtih anaiysis. This will enable the pupil not only to acquire the exact 
r sounds of words, but to oecome proficient in syllabication. 



* The lottsr and figai« i«ftr to ths Principles of PkoonnoiatloQ, oommnncinii 
•ipasvSl. 
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ANALYSIS 

Zigzag, Dissyllable. 

z—- cons., semi., den., sbv., antecedent to its TOwel t. 

i —vowel, short soand. I 3. 

g-*cons., mt, pal, sbv., consequent to its vowel i. 

z— cons., sem., den., sbv., antecedent to its vowel & 

a— vowel, short sound. A 4. 

g-nrcons., mt, paL, sbv.*, consequent to its vowel a, 

SYN^THESIS 
zig z&g 
zig zag 

zigzag* 

ANALYSIS. 

Bodkin, Dissyllable. 

b — cons., mt, lab., sbv., antecedent to its vowel a, 

o — vowel, short soimd. O 3. 

d— cons., mt, ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel a • 

k — cons., mt, pal., aspr., antecedent to its vowel L 

1 — ^vowel, short sound. I 3. 

n — cons., semL, ling., sbv., consequent to Its vowel «. 

SYNTHESia 
bdd kin 
bod kin 

BodlLHi 
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Democracf, Polysyllable. 

d — cons^ mt, ling^ sbv., antecedMit to ito Towel e. 

e —vowel, long sound. E 1. 

m— cons., sem., lab., sbv., antecedent to its vowel a, 

o — vowel, short sound. O 3. 

c —cons., mt, pal., aspr. consequent to its vowel o. 

r — cons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel a. 

a —vowel, long sound. A 1. 

c —cons., semL, den., aspr., antecedent to its vowel f 

y —vowel, substitute for i, i^ort sound. Y a 

SYNTHESIS. 

de mdk ra ci 
de moc ra cy 
democ democra 

I>emo€raey 

ANALYSia 

Slirine, Monosyllable. 
■h--cons., semi., den., aspr., antecedent to its vowel u 
T —cons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedent lo its vogvel t. 
i — vowel, long sound. 1 2. 
Q —cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel t« 
e -—vowel, silent 

SYNTHBSU. 

Sh r i n 
Shrine* 
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ANALYSIS. 

ContradlctoriTf Polysyllable. 

c— eons., nit, pal., aspr., antecedent to iti vowel a 

— ^vowel, short sound. 3. 

n^cons., semL, ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel o 

t — cons., mt, Img., aspr., antecedent to its vowel tu 
' r— eons, semi., ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel a. 

a— vowel, long sound. 1. 

d— cons., mt, ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel i. 

i —vowel, short sound. 4. 

o— eons., mt, pal., aspr., consequent to its vowel 1 

t-*-cons., mt, ling., aspr., antecedent to its vowel a 

o— vowel, long sound. 1. 

r— eons., semL, ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel y 

y— vowel, substitute for i, short sound. 3. 



SYNTHESIS 



c 6 n 


t r a 


d I e 


t 


r I 


eon 


tra 


die 


to 


»y 




contra 


contradic 


contradieto 










€oiitradi€toiir< 



The analysis and sjrnthesis of the following wotdfi 
should bl written, as in the words above, and preserved 
in a blank book. 



hero diagram 

lady fluency 

moment abstinent 

negro algebra 

smoky buffalo 



EXAMPLES. 

inventory misunderstanding 

necromancy predestination 

seminary antediluvian 

temperament gubernatorial 

miscellany preantepenultimate 
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SUBSTITUTEa 

A substitute* is a letter representing the sound that 
another letter usually represents ; thus i is a substitute for 
z in was^ % for e in thirty f for v in ojf, ey for a long in they. 

A letter when used as a substitute assumes ail the 
properties of the letter whose sound it represents. 

A long has two substitutes ; n and ey^ as in weighty tkiy 

A short has no substitutes. 

A medial has one substitute ; e as in there, 

A fiat has no substitutes. 

A broad has one substitute; o as in for, 

E long has one substitute ; t as in machine, 

E $h^ has two substitutes ; a and tt as in says^ bury. 

1 long has one substitute ; y long as in rhyme, 

I short has four substitutes \ y^e^Uy and o, as in hymn^ 
England^ busy, women. 

O long has two substitutes ; emu and eweisin bea% sew. 

O short has one substitute ; a as m what, 

O slender has no substitutes. 

U long has one substitute ; ewBBin new, 

U short has three substitutes ; e, t, and 0, as in Aer, stir^ 
9on,\ 

U medial has one substitute ; as in wolf wool 

What is a substitute ? What is said of a letter when used 
aa a substitute! Hew many substitutes has a kfngi What 
are they! How many has a shortJ-^Hi medialJ What is it!— 
a JUaf'-Hi broadJ^Whai is it! How many has e hngh^ 
What is it! How many has e shortf What are they!— 
How many has t longJ^ shortf What are they! How 
many has Umgl^^Whai are they !—o sAort.*— What is it!— 
oeUnder?--ulong? Whatisit?— wsAorf? Whataretheyl. 

* See Introduction, page 7. 

t In unaccented aynablea all the voweb when fi>Uowed hy f 
ftave a tendency to u ahort; as in 2tar, porter ^ nadir, maftfor, martyr ^ 
—pronounced Uur, portwr, nadur, mayur, mwrtwrt in which iitua< 
tions theie Towels are substitutes tit u short t but generally the 
vowels should f reserve their own proper sounds, even in unaccentol 
syllables. Sef Note 7 under Accent. 
6 
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B has no substitutes. 

D has no substitutes. {rough 

F has two substitutes ; ph and ghj as in philosophfi 

Q has no substitutes, except half of x in eztst, ^e, 

H has no substitutes. 

J has two substitutes besides g soft ; di and d in con- 
nection with y understood before u*; as in solditr 
verdure, 

K has two substitutes beside c hard and half of z; ch 
and ^A as in echo, lough. 

L has no substitutes. 

M has no substitutes. 

N has no substitutes. 

P has no substitutes. 

R has no substitutes. 

S has two substitutes ; csoft and z as in centre, quartz. 

T has one substitute; ed final after any aspirate except 
/, as in mixed. 

V has one substitute ; /in the word of. 

*W has one substitute ; tt as in quake. 

X is frequently used as a substitute for gx^ as in 
exist. 

*Y has one substitcle ; i as in alien. 

Z has three substitutes ; s, c, and x, as in was, suffice^ 
xebec. 

How many substitutes has u medial 7 What is it ! How 
many has B? Dt P? What are theyt How many has G? 
H? How many substitutes has J? What are they? How 
many substitutes has E? What are they? How many substi- 
tutes has L? M! N? P? R? St What is it?— T? What 
tflit?-.V? Whatisit?— W1 Wnat are they?— X? What 
does it frequently do ? How many substitutes has Y? What 
is it ? How many substitutes has Z ? What are they ? 



* Y consonant is frequently understood before it; as in use, umtf 
value, W is also wnderstood before o in one and enee. 
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Th has no substitutes for either of its sounds. 

Ch has two substitutes ; it and t in connecdon with y 

understood before u* ; as in qti^tiony nature, 
Sh has six substitutes; ce^ cij si, tiy ch, and «; as in 

ocean, social, mansion, nation, chaise, sugar, 
Zh This sound is represented by si^ zi, and z and s, 

before u, as infusion, glazier, azure, rasure. 
Wh has no substitutes. 
Ng has one substitute ; n generally before the palatals , 

as in thank, uncle, finger, conquer, anchor. 
Tell which are substitutes and for what substituted in the 

following examples. 

JExAMPLES. — -Eight, corky any, antique, busy, beau, wad^ 
creWf come, cook, alphabet, rough, arduous, tedious, aehe, 
braced, Stephen, as, bank, anger, rancor, quack, linguist, 
ocean, chicanery, 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS. 

7b be repeated in concert. 

ANALYSIS 
FelU Monosyllable. 
V — cons., semi., lab., sbv., antecedent to its digraph e^ 
ei — digraph, substitute for a long, A 3. 
I — cons., semi., ling., «bv., consequent to its digraph ei 

SYNTHESIS. 
f a . veil. 

How many substitutes has th? How many substitutes 
has ch 7 What are they ? How many substitutes has eh 9 
What are they ? By what letters is the sound of zh repre 
senteo ? How many substitutes has wh ? How many sub- 
stitutes has ng 7 What is it ? When is it ? 

* See note on opposite po|^ 
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ANALTSia 
m>eyt Monosyllable. 

o — vowel, long. L 

b — eont., mt; lab., sbv., anteced^fit to its digraph ey. 

ej — digraph, sabstitate for a long.'* A 3. 

ANALYSIS * 

Wadf Monofl^uaVs. 

w — eonf ., semi., bib., sbv., antecedent to its vowel a. 

a — ^vowel, sabstitiite for o thort. A 12. 

d —eons., mt, sbv., ling., consequent to its vowel a. 

SYNTHESIS, 
w d d wad. 

ANALYSIS. 

nir«nfnr, Dissyllable. Ivowelei 

pb— sabs, for fj cons., semi., lab., aspr., antecedent to its 
r — cons., semi, ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel e. 
e — ^vowei, short sound. 3. 

n — cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel e. 
s — subst for z. semi., dent, sbv., antecedent to its vowel f» 
J ..vowel, substitute for i, short somid* 3. 

ANALYSIS 

Ardnoim, Trisyllable. 

a — ^vowel, flat sound. A 8. 

r — cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel a. 

d — subst for ^, eons., mt, ling., sbv., anteceden to its 

vowel «• 
u — ^vowel, long sound. U 1. 
00— digraph, o sOent, ti short sound, 
s — cons., semi., dent, aspr., consequent to its digraph on* 

• Supply iht Synthflsin whsre it if wsiitiiir. 
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06 









SYNTHESIS. 


Ar 


in 


(k 8 




AT 


da 


our 






arda 


ardnoms. 



EXAMPLES OF StBSTTnJTED VOWELS. 
The eubitiMed letters are in Uatic 



H and ey 


a and u 


wander 


for a Itmg 


for e short 


what 


hnnoos 


any 




obey 
pnrrep 


huTY 

saii 


foru long 


surveir 


Bays 


crew 


tikein 




flei0 


rea 


e andu 


nei0 




for i short 


viei^ 


before r 


JSnglaDd 




for a broad 


bem 


e t 


C(nrk 


busy 


foru short 


hr 




came 


m^rn 


eau 


bird 


sUnrm 


for long 


her 




bea« 


sir 


J 


hvaeau 




for e long 




00 


Cftprtce 


a 


for % medial 
'hook 


machtne 


for short 


shire 


wad 


foot 




wanton 


good 




what 


rapt 



6» 
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EXAMPLES OF SUBSTITUTED CONSONANTa 

rose 
tougs 
wa« 
wise 

nfar ng 

before Sie palatak 

bank 

brink 

chink 

crank 

ink 

lank 

pink 

rank 

cnchor 

anger 

aonquot 

finger 

longer 

mangle 

rancor 

single 

tanffle 

uncle 

wrangle 

extinct 



for sk 

herbaceous 
tophaceous 
argillacM>a8 
oc«an 



ph and gh 


lilacA 


forf 


monarcA 


alphabet 


pascAal 


philanthropy 


scAolar 


pAilosophy 


scAool 


;?Ailology 




pMebotomy 


edfinai 


pArenology 


fori 


pAilter 


braced 


pAlegm 


fixed 


phosphoxm 


mixed 


pAysic 


passed 


sojiAistry 


placed 


zepAyr 


stufiTed 


cou^A 


striped 


enou^A 

lau^A 

rou^A 


vexed 


fandpk 


tou^A 


forv 




of 


d 


nepAew 


fori 


st^Aen 


arduous 




grandeur 


t 


soldier 


forz 


tedious 


as 


verdure 


cause 




drowse 


eh 


ease 


fork 


has 


ancAor 


his 


cAaoe 


lose 


cAorus 


limgs 


ecAo 


noise 


epocA 
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NoTa In the following examples, u is a consonant, and 
sabstituted for w. 



buoy 

conqtrest 

distinguish 

langtiage 

linguist 



pin^id 

quail 

quaint 

quart 

quash 

quartz 



queen 

quell 

.quench 

quick 

suavity 

vanquish 



In the following examples, < is a consonant when before 
a vowel and preceded by the accent, and is substituted for 
y consonant 

i billton minton 

alien brilltant pillton 

bagnto filial pinton 

biltous million valiant 

9i and xi, when before a vowel and preceded by the 
accent, take the sound of ^^ftr— also, x before u, preceded by 
the accent 



bra«er 


trea^re 


exposure 


glajBier 


vi^n 


illu^on 


measure 


vizier 


Infujion 


pleasure 


casual 


invasion 


ra^ure 


elyjian 


occasion 


scLsTire 


enclosure 


profu^on 



T before u, and H before a or o, and preceded by the 
accent, take t!ae same sound that ch would in the same situa- 
tion ; Uiey may therefore be said to be substituted for ch. 



capture 

chri^ftan 

creo/ure 

culmre 

fea/ure 



ges^re 
lecftire 
picture 
posture 
question 



ventre 

virme 

acmal 

century 

mutual 
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formne 


rapmre 


fracftire 


scripmre 
sculpmre 


fu<ure 


fus/ian 


stame 



namral 

rimal 

situate 

pemlant 



In the following es^^unples, oiu is not a triphthong, nor are 
10, tCf and ci digraphs ; but t coalesces with the precedkig 
consonant, producing the sound ofs^ 



ci 

prect us 

special 

victoiis 


malicious 
musician 
official 
officious 


devotion 
donation, 
duration 
initial 


auspicious 

delicious 

deficient 

efficient 

judictal 


physician 
proficient 

H 
Mixtion 
creation 

ACCENT. 


St 

admission 
accesmn 
aggresWon 
ascenHon 



Accent is a stronger enunciation of one syllable than 
others in the same word. 

Every word of more than one syllable, has one of its 
syllables accented ; as compare. 

Words of three syllables, or more, frequently take a 
primary and secondary accent j as dfUe^i'iUrvi-iMn 

Primary accent is the principal accent 

Secondary accent is a partial accent 

The primary accent is indicated by an acute ; thus, (*) 

The secondary accent is indicated by a grave ; thus, (^) 

What is accent ? What has every word of more than 
one syllable ? What is said of words of three or moro syl- 
lables ? What is the primary accent ? What is the sec- 
ondary accent? How is the primary accent indicated? 
How is the secondary accent indicated ? 
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Ken 1. Aootot in itf irciy natniie inijdiee a eompanMn witli 
oUmt •ylUbiM; It is therefore not applied to monoBylltbles. 

NoTi 2. The primary accent k eisentUl to every word of move 
dian one ayllable. 

NoTB 3. The secondary accent is not essential, as it is frequently 
eappressed when the word is placed in a different position with re»< 
pect to the accent of the other words in a sentence ; as, CbrUradio- 
tion is impoUUs. Here the secondary accent is on the drst syllabUs 
of confradiction and impolite; but in the following sentence, 1^ 
should abhor corUradidion as eoctremely impolite tatkf the secondar)' 
accent is not heard in these words. 

Note 4. The secondary accent is always two syllables, at least,: 
distant from the principal accent ; as, dimonsbt ition^ dUigator^ mHe- 
or6logy. 

Note 5. Words sometimes take two secondary accents ; as indi- 
visiMlihff in which the secondary accent is on the first and third,, 
and the primary on the last but two. 

Note 6. The primary and secondary accents frequently change 
places with each other; as in cdravdut cdravdn, domtnier. ddminier. 

Note 7. Vowels in accented syllables have Uieir sounqs very dis- 
tinct, but vowels in unaccented syllables frequently have the sound 
df some other vowel, or their sounds are rendered indistinct, or they 
are sometimes nearly suppressed: 

Pirst, When the vowels are followed by r and preceded by the 
accent, they are frequently sounded like u short ; as in Har^ tender^ 
nadvry mayor ^ martif^^ — pronounced itur, tendw^ naduar^ mofurt mar" 
hur. But there are many exceptions to this rule, so that ^reat care 
should be taken not to run these vowels into this sound if it can be 
av(uded. When the vowels before r ttie followed by the accent, they 
generally preserve their own sound ; as in arrest^ erratic, irrespon^ 
sible, incorrect, tfrannicoL The sound of a vowel is frequently 
changed from long to short by the absence of the accent, for exampl^ 
in the word cuimire, i being' under the accent, has its long sound ; 
but in admirable, where the accent is changed to the first syllable, i 
has its short sound as in mirror. The custom of good speakers 
must determine whether a letter is to have its own sound, or whether 
it is a substitute for some other letter. The teacher and the pupils 
should exercise their judgment in all cases of doubt, but each yowel'a; 
own sound should be preserved if possible.* 

* Walker says that *' there is scarcely any thing more distingalshee 
a person of mean and food education than the pronunciation of the- 
unaocented vowels. When the vowels are under the accent the 
teamed and the ignorant, with very few exceptions, pronounce them 
in the same manner, but the unaccented vowels in tne mouth of the 
former have a distinct, open and specific sound, while the latter often 
totally fink theoi, or change them into some other sound. Those 
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Second, The ▼owek in some -aituationf h«vo au iniliiUnct 01 
obflcare Mmild whan not under the accent ; as the a in alndef adoard^ 
ainutd, and the e before I in ravels skovd^ hazd^ also i in the &ift syk 
table oi diversity J divorce^ when not spoken deliberately, and the mat 
in tJ^Hock, In analyzing words, these may be called the obteiure 
aomuts of the vowels. 

TTU'nd, In the unaccented terminations U and re^ in such words 
as troiiiMf obk^ battle^ candle^ acre, lustre^ e is thought by many orthoe- 
pists to be entirely suppressed, but many of thews same writers say 
that " a consonant cannot be uttered without the aid of a vowel y* 
but here are whole syllables, pronounced, as they say, without a 
▼owel sound, how then are these things to be reconciled 1 It is my 
opinion that the sound of « is not wholly suppressed in these termi- 
nations, but that there is a slight trace of the vowel sound left, which 
is partly merged in the subvocal sound of the consonants I and r. 
The sound of e in these situations therefore may also be called an 
obscure sound, and I and r are transposed. 

How many pyUables are there in each of the following 
words, and which is the accented syllable ; also, which syl- 
lable has the secondary accent, if any? 

Examples; Basket, brindle, damage, dazzle, esteem, 
exchange, comprise, consume, default, bourgeois, enjoy, 
beautiful, grievously, numerous, infamous, conjugate, 
abusive, acquaintance, endanger, commandment, adver- 
tise, coincide, amateur, supervise, afternoon, admirable, 
dangerously, multiplicand, superintend, hieroglyphic; 
superintendfent, alphabetically, extemporaneously, perpen- 
dicularity. 

therefore who wish to prcmounce elegantly, must be particnlarly 
attentive to the unaccented vowels, as a neat pronunciation of these 
fimns (me of the greatest br3autie8 of speaking.^' 
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EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS. 

[To be repeated in concert.*] 

ANALYSIS. 

Basket) Dissyllable, accent on the first syllable. 
b — cons., mt, lab., sbv., antecedent to its vowel a. 
a— vowel, short soand. A. 4. 
B — cons., semi., den., aspr., conseqiien to its vowel a 
k— cons., mt., pal., aspr., antecedent to its vowel c 
e— vowel, short sound. E. 3. 
t— CODS., mt, ling., aspr., consequent to its vowel e. 

SYNTHESIS, 
b & 8 k 6 t 
bag ket 

basket. 

ANALYSIS. 

Martyr, Dissyllable, accent on the first, 
m — cons., semi., lab., sbv., antecedent (o its vowel a 
a — ^vowel, flat sound. A. 8. 
r — cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowe a. 
t —cons., mt, Ung., aspr., antecedent to its vowe.^. 
y — vowel, subst., for u short, 
r —eon., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel y. 

SYNTHESIS, 
m A r t A r 
mar tyr 

martyr* 



* If the teacher tMnk adnsat4e. 
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ANALYSIS. 

Admirable, Polysyllable, accent ob the first 

a — vowel, short sound. A. 4, 

d — eons., mnt, ling., sby., consequent to its vowel a, 

m — cons., lab., sbv., antecedent to its vowel i. 

1 —vowel, short sound. 3. 

r — cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel t. 

a — ^vowel, long sound. 1. 

b — eons., mt, lab., sbv., antecedent to its vowel e, 

I — cons., semi., ling., sbv., transposed and sounded after a 

e — vowel, obscure short sound. 

SYNTHESIS. 

&d mir a bal 
ad mir ble 

admir admira admirable. 

ANALYSIS 

Comprise, Dissyllable, accent on the first 
c —cons., mt, pal, antecedent to its vowel o. 
o^ —vowel, short sound. 3. 

m— cons., semi., lab., sbv., consequent to its vowel o. 
p -—eons., mt, lab., aspr., antecedent to its vowel i. 
r ^ons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedient to its vowel t. 
i —vowel, long sound. 2. fvowcl i 

u — subst for z, cons., semi., dent., sbv. ocmsequent to Hfi 
—vowel, silent Rule 2. 





SYNTHESIS 


k 6 cxt 


p r 1 z 


com 


prise 




comprise. 
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ANALYSIS. 

nieraglyphlC) Polysyllable, primary accent on the pen- 
ultimate^ syllable and secondary accent 
on the first 

h -—cons., semi., >, aspr., antecedent to its vovirel u 

1 —vowel, long sound. 1. 

e — vowel, long sound. 1. 

r — cons., semi., Img., sbv., antecedent to its vowel a 

— vowel, long sound. L 

g —cons., mt, pal., sbv., antecedent to its vowel y, 

1 —cons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel y. 
y — ^vowel, substitute for i, short sound. 2. 

ph — cons., subst fbrf, sem., lab., aspr., consequent to its 

vowel y, 
i — ^vowel, short sound. 3. 
c -~cons., mt. paL, aspr., consequent to its vowel u 





SYNTHESIS 


hi 


e r g 1 i f I c 


hi 


JO glyph ic 




hie hicro hieroglyph hieoglyplitc. 



SILENT LETTERS. 

The rules are constructed upon the following pnnci- 
ple: 

Whenever a letter is always, or usually, silent in sim- 
ilar situations, a rule is formed. For illustration, ^ E 
final is silent when another vowel precedes it in the same 

Upon what principle are the rules constructed ? — Illustrate. 

* The tenns penvUimaJtej aTUepermUimate, &c., are sometimes used 
in desciibing syllables (seu page 54, fine print;) but it would be 
better not to use these terms on the first syllable. Some however 
ivill prefer the numerical order, first, second, &c. 

7 
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syllabJe,' and iiis is always true, for the e cannot be 
sounded without forming another syllable. Again, " Q 
is silent before «t or n in the sam^ syllable;" as in 
phlegm, resign. It needs no other proof than experiment 
that g cannot be placed before m or nin the same sylla- 
ble without being silent not only in any word existing in 
the English language but any word that can be formed ; 
therefore a rule is constituted. 

Rule 1. A Digraph must have one vowel silent ; as in 
vail dear deuce region guard 

faint free alley bcmt blue 

drew either tie foe build 

day leopard marriage &mous buy 

ANALYSIS. 
Loaf 9 Monosyllable. 

i —cons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedent to its digraph ocu 
oa — digraph, o, long sound-^a silent Rule 1. A digraph, &e< 
f -*cons., semi., lab., aspr., consequent to its digraph oa. 

SYNTHESIS. 
I f 

loaf* 

Rule 2. E final is silent when another vowel precedes 
it in the same syllable ; as in 

bake grape mope ride spike 

bride parade ode robe tone 

cease ice quite share vie 

change like race slake made 

Note. E final generally preserves the long sound of the pr^ 
coding vowel. 

What is Rule first? What is Rule second 1 What is tlie 
note under RuJ.e2? 
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ANALYSIS. 
Baket Monosyllable, 
b— cons., mt, lab., sbv., antecedent to its vowe ck 
a— vowel, long sound. 

k-*cons., mt, pal., aspr., consequent to its vowel a. 
e — vowel, silent Rule 2. E final is silent when, &c. 

SYNTHESIS, 
b a k 

l>ake« 

Rule 3. B is silent before i or after w in the same 
syllable, as in 

climb jamb subtle tomb 

comb lamb . debtor dumb 

debt numb thumb dLC. 

ANALYSIS. 

Hebtor, Dissyllable, accent on the first 
d — cons., mt, ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel « 
e^-vowel, short sound. 

b — cons., silent before t Rule 3. J9 is silent before I, ^tc. 
t— cons., mt, ling., a9pr., consequent to its vowel e. 
— ^vowel, substitute for ti ahort, 
t — cons., semi^ ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel o. 





SYNTHESIS 


d 6 t 


& r 


debt 


or 




debtor. 



4th. C 18 silent before k m the same syllable ; as in 
back chuck crick lack 

Rrmabk 1. C k silent in czar, czarina, oorpusds, indict, musclo, 
victuals. 

What is Rule third ? What is the first Remark ? 
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RuLB 5. P is silent before ^ in the same syllable; 
as in 

badge dredge hedge ridge 

bridge edge judge sedge 

budffe fleds;e ledge trudge 

dru^gfe grudge pledge wedge 



ANALYSIS. 

Badge* Monosyllable, 
b — cons., mt, lab., sbv., antecedent to its vowel a. 
a — vowel, short sound. 

d—- cons., silent before g. Rule 5. Z7 is silent before g; fe 
g — cons., semi., den., sbv., consequent to its vowel a. 
e--vowel, silent Rule 2. E final is, dbc 

SYNTHESIS, 
b & j 

Badge* 

Rule 6. 6r is silent before «i or n in the same syllable 
as in 

arraign design imnugn phlegm 

apothegm gnaSi malign resign 

assign gnat oppugn sov^eign 



ANALYSIS. 

Arraign, Dissyllable, accent on the last 
a —vowel, i^ort sound. 

r — cons., semL, ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel a. 
r — cons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedent to its digraph aL 
ai — digragh, i silent, a long sound, 
g — cons., sOent, before n. Rule 6. O is silent before, &e 
n — cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its digrc^ oL 

Repeat the 4th Rule. What is the 5th Rule 1 
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SYNTHESIS 



a r r t n 
ar mign 

arraign. 



RcLE. 7. If is silent after ^ or r in the same syllable* 
as in 

ghost gherkin rheum rhubarb 

ghastly rhaspsody rheumatism rhyme 
burgh rhetoric rhinoceros 6lc. 



ANALYSIS. 

Oliost, Monosyllable, 
g— cona^ mt.> paL, i^v^ antecedent to its vowci o. 
h— eons., <9ilent after g. Rule 7. Jfis silent after g or, Ctc- 
o— vowel, long sound. 

■•^cons., semL, den., aspr., consequent to its yowel a 
t — cons., mt, ling., aspr., consequent to its vowel a 



SYNTHESIS 

g O S t 

gliost 

ObtervMm 1. Hia silent after t, in asthma, istAmuf, pht^ic 
T^mas^Tikanws. 

Rule 8. H final, following a vowel, is always silent ; 
as in oA, aA, SaraA, NineveA, JehovaA, JosiaA, MettdaA. 

Rule 6ih? What is the first Observationi Rule 7tb 
7» 
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ANALYSIS 

IVUmv^Ih Triqrllable, accent on the §nL 
»— eons^ semL, ling., tbv., antecedent to its vowd 4 
»— >vewe^ abort tound. 

D— eons., lemi., ling., tbv., consequent to its vowel i. 
e-«-yowel, long sound. 

v^— eons^ semi., lab., sbv., antecedent to its vowel «. 
e— -vowel, ^Mxrt sound, 
b— oousitoit Rule a JJ final flawing, Ae. 



a SYNTHESIS. 

n I n e r (k 
ni& v^ 

nine Nineveh* 

Ohtmitwtk2. ITpMtialiflsUgiitiii »fewwotd»;?ii JUir,toti, 
ftioiMft, lour, tonble, Atunor, and thor demathok 

RuLS 9. JEC 18 8ilent before n^ in the same syllable ; 
asin 

ibiarl inee ibu& 



ANALTSra. 
Kneey Monosyllable, 
k— cons., nient before n. Rule 9. 
9— cons., semi., ling., subv., antecedent to its digraph «e. 
ee--digra]^ second e silent-*first e long soond. Rule 1 



SYNTHESIS. 



o e . 
luiee* 



0b8ervatbn2nd? RuIeS&Y 
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RuLS 10. L after a is silent when followed by/ m, A 
Of 19 in the same syllable, (except valve) \ as in 
cha/k sa/ve baflc 

foiks staflc ca/k 

ha/f taik caOc 

hahre waflc ca/f 

paftn afans ca/m 

qiia/m balm d&c 

Qive the analjrsis and synthesis of all the examples 
under each Rule, Observation, and Remark, and apply 
the rules. 



ObierviUim^ Z.^^L if nknt in ooii2d woo&i, and ghonJd. 
RufARK 3.— jif if filent in mnt monie, mat mooicf. 

Rule 11. — N final after { or m, is silent; as in 

hymn column condemn 

kiln solemn contemn 

Rule 12.— P initial before n, i^ or I, is silent ; as in 

pneumatics i^salm |?shaw |Jtolemaic 

pneumatology jisalmody |Msychology ftyalism 
pneumonia |«alter ptisan &ic. 

ftiMARK 3.— iSf if fliknt in ide, island, puisne, Tisoonnt, corps 
beUef-lettret. 



Rule 9th? What is Observation 3d ? What is Remark 
2bd? RulelOthI Rule 11th 1 Remark 3d? 
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Rule 13. — T is silent before ck in the same syllable ; 
as in 

ca^ch fetch match scratch 

clutch hatoh no/ch stretch 

ditoh hitoh patoh thatoh 

wa^ch lafoh pitoh ve^ch 

Observation 4.— Tif nlent in Chnstnum^ eda/, mortgage and 9 
fiaw othofs* 

Rule 14. — Wis silent before r in the same sylli^blc; 
as in 

wrangle irreck irretch irrithe 

iffiap . te^ren irrigfle icnrong 

Harass irrench irrinkle vrroth 

K^rath forest torist torought 

loreath te^restle te^rite tory 

Observation 5.— IF is silent in whole, whoop, siooid, ansioer, ttdo. 

Rx7T.E 15. — Oh IS always silent after {; as in 

blij'At fn^ht vAgh slei^M 

bri^At hei^At ni^At sli^At 

ei^At hi^At pli^At ti^At 

fi^At K^At yi^At wei^At 

fli^At mi^At si^At wri^At 

firei^At nei^A slei^A dLC 

Observation 6. — Oh. when not sube^uted Ibr/or Ir, is dlent after 
ott and me f as in ai^At, siaujrAter ; ou^At, boii^Al, thxoc^A. 

Rkmabk 4,— C% is silent in dracAoii icUsm, yadU. 

General Remark, — All the letters except ^ j, q, r, x, 
V, and z, are occasionally silent 

Rule 12th? Observation 4th? Rule 13th? Observation 
5th 1 Rule 14th? Observation 6th? Remark 4th? General 
Remark? 
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PRINCIPLES OF PRONUNCIATION. 

A. 

SPECIFICATION. 

il ii a vowel, and represents ^ve dilTeront tonnclfl which 
may be called its own ; they are heard in ate, at, air, arL 
aU. It is a substitute for e sJwrt ; as in says, and for o 
0h€rtf as in what, 

PRINCIPLES. 

L A has its long sound when it ends an accented sylla- 
ble ; as in porfer, 9peo4art€T, 

ExcsPTiONs. — ^In the accented syllables of papa, father , mamma, 
a has its flat scMind ; and in water it has its broad soond. 

2. A has its long alphabetical sou^d when followed by a 
fiingle consonant, (except r,) and silent final e in the same 
syllable; as in made,fatej compensate. 

Exceptions. In have, a has its short sound, and in gape and 
are it has iia flat sound. 

3. The digraphs at and ay are always sounded like a long. 
If tfiey are not followed byfr; as in pain, daisy, payment. 

Exceptions. In saidj saUh, ^ain, and against, a is a substi- 
tute fat e short, and in aisle a is silent, i having its long sound, but 
in the termination tan as in mountain, cajstain, &c^ t& a is siknt, 
and t has its short sound ; also prayer and its derivatives, in which a 
has the medial sound. 

4. A generally has its short sound when followed by a 
single consonant in the same syllable (except r and some- 
times /) > as in bairlad, capstan. 

Exceptions. In aUen, ancieni, eamhnc, chamber, manger, and 
thor derivatives a has its long sound ; also in ai^et but whose derive 
ativcs have a short according to the general principle. 

5. A generally has itf short sound when followed by more 
tfian one consonant in the same syllable, (except r, I, and s, 
(bllowed by another consonant) ; as in hand, camp, apt, ^. 

6. A has its medial sound when followed by r and Bilent 
final e, as in,^e, care, square, compare. 

Exception. In are a has its flat sound. 
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7. i in the digraph ai has the medial lound when SoA^ 
lowed by r; as in air, f air ^ lair, 

8. A followed by r, and another consonant in the same 
eyllable, has Ihejiat sound ; as in hartshorriy party card. 

Exceptions. When the a is preceded by 10, as in ward^ warfif 
U has the broad sound. 

9. In monosyllables ending in r, and their derivatives, a 
has its flat sound ; as in star, bar, tar, ^. 

ExcBPnoNS. The word war has the broad sound of 4. 

10. A followed by h has the flat sound ; as in oA. 

11. A followed by U has its broad sound; as in o^ vaU 
faU,^ 

12. When w prece^tes a it gives it the sound of short o, as 
in was, wad, ^c: Except when immediately followed by a 
palatal sound ; as in thwack^ v>ag, wax, twang, also the word 
war, 

13. When a is preceded by m, and followed by a sin^ 
consonant, it has the sound of snort o; as in quaUty. 

14. A has its broad sound in the digraph ou; as in taugh^ 
caught, aMstere, ^c. 

Exceptions. When au is foUowed by n and another conscmant, 
a has i\ie fiat sound ; as in aiaU, joMidice^ 4>c 

15. A in the digraph aw always has its broad sound; aa 
in law, tawny, ^ 

E. 

SPECIFICATION 

17 is a vowel and represents two diffdrent sounds which 

are its own; they are heard in eve, ebb. It is a scd>stttute 

foraiong, as in they,weighl; fori shorty as indent; forn 

shor^ as in her, 

PRINCIPLEa 

1. JE? has its long sound at the end of a syllable; as m 
me-t&<»r, dei)le4hn, 

2. E generally has its long sound when followed by a an- 
gle consonant and silent final « ; as in here, austere, revere, ^ 

Exceptions. In where, there, and their derivativesi t has the 
sound of a medial, and in toere, « has its sh(»t sound. 
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3. E generally has its ghori sound when followed by a 
consonant iii the same syllable; (exeept r ;) as in neit, pet^ 
€ancndaieiit» 

ExcEFnoNs. In England^ yes and preUy, e has the touad of i 

4. The digraph ee is always sounded like e hng; as hi 
treCf 9weetj proceed. 

ExcBPnov. In the wcndi breeches and been, ee has the sound of 
i short. 

5. When d and ^ are in an accented sjr&able, w in a 
monosyllable, they have the sound of long a; as in weighty 
tkey, convey. 

Exceptions. In eeU, ceiHng, cenceU^ deceU^ rec^pt, emuodve^ jmt- 
6etp«, receive, deceive, inveigle, seize, seisin, seignior^ seine, ebeisemee, 
dJUier, neither, leiswre, and key, e has its long sound ; heir and heiress 
have the sound of a medial ; and height and ileigU which have the 
sound of 20fi^ i. 

6. In the digraph cu, e is always silent, and u has its long 
sound ; as in/6ud^ deuce^ ^ 

7. l^e digraph ew is always sounded like u long; as in 
dew^ crew^ ^ 



SPECIFICATION. 

/ is a vowel and represents two different sounds, which are 
its own ; as in tee, U, / is a substitute for e Umg^ as in mar 
chine J for u ehari, as in etir, and for y coruonant, as in alien, 

PRINCIPLES. 

1. / generally has its long sound when it ends an accented 
syllable; as in ti-tle, compli-a/nce, 

2. / generally has its long sound in a monosyllable or In 
an accented syllable, when followed by a single consonant 
and sUent ^nol e ; as in pine, combine. 

Exceptions. Live, give, and their derivatives, have the t short ; 
but lively and liveUly follow the general principle ; also Hoe, when 
an adjective, as a Uve man. Words derived or incorporated fisoiB 
the French language, having i in the situatim described above, givf 
it the sound of e long ae in machine, cajprice. 
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3. I turn iii short lound when followed by a nng^e conso- 
nant in an accented pliable; as in pin, tinirber.Jmsh, Also 
as the GombmatioM thychjsh, and ng are single consonant 
sounds, i follows tne same general principle; as in wUhrer 
Mhkh^ dishy sing-er* 

4. 7 is a consonant when it begins a syllable and is onme- 
(Hatelv flowed by a yowel wh^ is sounded in the same 
syllable; as in o^ien, val4caiL 



a 



SPECIFICATION. 

O is a vowel, and repesents three different sounds, idiicli 
are its own ; thcjr are neard in oak. on and do. It is a sub- 
stitute for broad a, as in aoughtj for u sfujrt^ as in son, and 
for u medial, as in wolf, 

PRINCIPLES. 

L O has its long sound when it ends an accented syllable; 
as in nuMnerUy 9o4o» 

Exceptions. In do^ to, who, two, ado, and oo final, as woo, bam- 
boo, 4^,, has its shnder sound. 

2. O generally has its long sound when followed by a 
single consonant and mlent final e in the same sjrllable; 
as in bone, remote. 

Exceptions. In tfrove, move, behove, lose, o has its sknder sound, 
iiid in love, dove, above, come, done^ glove, none, one, pamegranUe, 
shove, and some, it has the sound of u short. 

3. O generally has its short sound when followed by a 
consonant (except r) in an accented syllable; as in on, 
oom^modrity. 

EzcsFTioNs. In whom, tomb, wonA, ohsmHa slender soond, and 
bk a few words, such tmson, ton, wonder, 4»c. it takes the sound of 
•(short 

4. In the digraph oa, o has its long sound, a being silent 
as in boat, coat, ooanxier. 

Exceptions. In broad, abroad, groat, the a has its broad sound, 
tbti^gnlent. 
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5, The diphthongs ai and <n^ always have the sotindf of 
broad a and short i in rapid succession in every word in 
which they occur. 

fix SPTIONS. Ckoir^ eofmoisseur ukd ckamm, 

6 The digraph oo has the sound of o slender « as in 
moort food. Soot, ^e. 

ExcBPTiONi. In woolf vjoodf good, hoodf foot, stood, underMood. 
withstood, 00 has the 'sound of u medial ; in blood taid flood, the sounu 
of tt shorti and in door sndjloor, the sound of o long. 

7. The digraph oe has the e silent and o long sound; a< 
infoej doe^ toe, 

ExcBPTioNs. In eanoe and shoe, » has its slender sound, and in 
does it has the sound of u short, 

U. 

SPECIFICATION. 

17 is a vowel and represents. three different sounds, which 
are its own ; they may oe heard in due, up, and pTdL It is a 
substitute for e ^unrt, as in bury; for t short, as in busy, 

PRINCIPLES. 

1. U has its long sound when it ends an accented (^liable ; 
B0 in durty, tu-mm. 

2. C/ generally has its long sound when followed by a sin- 
gle consonant and silent final e ; as in mute, com-mune. 

Exceptions. 27 before r in the unaccented syllables of mixtme, 
posture, &c. has its short sound. 

3. (7 has its short sound when followed by a consonant 
in the same syllable ; as in but, unjust. 

Exception. In wiion, u has its long sound. 

4. When ue ends a word and is preceded bv any other 
consonant, except q or g, the e is silent and u has ics long 
sound ; as in due, glue, pursue. 

5. When ue final is preceded by ^ or ^, the u and e are 
both silent ; as in Mique, fatigue. 

6. In the digraph u|/ the u is silent, and the y has its short 
eound, as in plaguy, rogvy ; but in the word bnny the y has 
its long 8ouna, 

8 
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7. (7, when tae attendant of q, and not silent, is a conso^ 
nant and a substitate for io; as in antiquary ^ conquest vanr 
quish 

8. When u is preceded by g or t, and immediately m the 
same syllable is followed by a vowel which is sounaed, it ib 
a consonant 'and a substitute for w ; as in Umguagejpemuade-, 



SPECIFICATION. 

y is generaLy a vowel and represents two different sounds 
which are exactly coincident with the sounds of t.* as in 
hy. aylrlorhle. It is therefore, when a vowel, considered a 
substitute for i. It is also a substitute for u shorty in martyr j 
satyr, ^ 

1. y has its long sound when it ends an accented syllable, 
except the final sjrilable of a word of more than one syllable i 
OS in^y, ly-4ng, py-ritea, 

2. y has its short sound when it is followed by a conso- 
nant in an accented syllable ; as in symrphony, ayfC<hr(mUnL 

3. y has Its short sound at the end of a word \ as in pano- 
ply, lovely J parody. 

Exceptions. Wofds ending in Jy have y long; as in jus^^, 
glorify, AIbo muUifly and occupy, 

B. 

1. In the anteceoent part of a syllable,* b is sounded before 
2, r, or a vowd, as in bland, brake, be ; but after no letter. 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable b is sounded before 
8, as in hubs ; and after i, r, or a vowel, as in bulb, curb, ebb, 

3. In other situations it is silent See Rule 3, page 75 



1. In the antecedent part of a syllable, e is sounded befbre 
l,r, or a vowel; b» m day, cry, cube ; but q/i(er no letter. 

* Tht antecedent part of a syllable is that wLieh occurs ^/if« the 
vowel, and the consequent part is that wWch fellows the vowel. 
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2. la the eontequent part of a syllable, c is sounded before 
8 and t; as in mcs, coTupact; and afler r or a vowel $ as in 

3.' In olher situations, c is silent See Rule 4, and Remark 
ly Page 75. 

4. C is always a substitute either for k or a. 

5. It is a substitute for «, before e, i and y ; as in cent 
cidtTf cypher. 

& It is a substitute for k before a,o n^ /^ r and t; as in 
coney come, cup, <Mmb, crimp, conducL 

7. C is a substitute for jc ; as in suffice. 

8. Cis a substitute for 9k before e and i, in sueh words as 
oceanyBodaL 

D. 

1. In the antecedent part of a syllable d is sounded before 
r, w, or a wwd ; as in draw, dweU, day ; but after no letter. 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable, d is sounded be- 
fore 9, z, th, or B, vowel ; as in rode, adze, width; and afler 
n, r, or a vowel ; as in mind, word, head. 

3. In other situations d is silent See Rule 5. Page 76. 

4. D is a substitute for^ whenever the sound of y is under^ 
stood between the d and u immediately followmg; as in 
verdure, procedure. 

5. Di and de are substitutes for j in such words as aoUUer 
grandeur, fe. 

ED. 

Whenever the letters ed constitute the mflection of a verb, 
the pronunciation is controlled by one of the three following 
prindples. 

1. When the syllable ed is added to a verb ending in d or t, 
the e and d are both sounded, and constitute a separate sylla- 
ble ; as in blend, blended, correct, corrected. So when d 
only IS added to a verb ending in silent e, afler d, or t, the e 
assumes its sound and forms a separate syllable with the a 
which was added ; as in grade, graded, recite, recited. 
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9. When the syllable ed is added to a verb ending m a 
vowel or any subvocal, except d^ die sound of the e is sup- 
pressed, and the d is sounded with the preceding syllable ; 
as in obey, obtnfed, endowj endowed, faUfJ&Uedf natMj natnedf 
infer, infered^c, ; except in Bible language. 

3. When the syllable ed is added to a verb ending in any 
aspirate except t, the sound of e is suppressed, and d mxm 
into a substitute for t; as in lock, locked, 9tamp, tdamped 
wieJi, wished. 

F. 

1. In the antecedent part of a syllaUe,/is sounded before 
2, r, or a vowel ; as in jtow, frame, few; but not after any 
letter. 

2. In the consequent ^art of a sjrllable,/ is sounded be- 
fore 8, i, or th, as in griefs, left, fifth} and ader ^ r, or a 
VQfwd, as in ekdf, dwarf, reef 

3. F is never silent 

4. Fis a substitute for 9 in the word q/^the only instance 
in which it varies from its own peculiar sound. 

1. In tlie antecedent part of a syllable g is sounded be* 
fore I, r, or a vowel; as in glad, grow, gay; but not after 
any letter. 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable g is sounded be- 
(bre «; as in bags; and after l,n,r, or o, vowel; as in 
btdge, strange, barge, egg, 

3. In other situations g is silent See Rule 6, Page 76. 

4. G soft is always a substitute fbr j, which occurs only 
before e, i, and j^; as in ^em, ginger, prodigy; but there 
aure many exceptions to this rule ; as in gear, gird, buggy. 

5. G always has its own hard sound before a, o^ u, oi 
any consonant 

6. G is always hard at the end of a worn ; as in wag, log 
and generally at the end of syllables ; as in foggy, coagwaU 

7. When g follows n in the same syllable, the two letten 
represent a different sound than either n or g, See page ^ 
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H 

L iThe fwe acund of ii is never made either before or 
oAer %ny other consonant in the same i^Uable unless a 
vowel intervenes. 

2. H, as a single letter, is never sounded except immedi- 
ately before a voweL In other situations h is either silem, 
(see Rules 7 and 8, and Observations 1 and 2, Page 77,) or 
m connection with other letters, it represents other sounds 
differing widely from the pure original sound of the letter. 
(See TH, CH, SH, and WH. Pa^ 9a) 

3. H is sometimes used in connection with p and g*— -pA 
constitute a substitute for / in philoaopkUy and quite a lai^ 
class of words; and gh are suostitutea K>r / in rough, ^. 
and for k in lough. 



J never has any other consonant connected with it either 
before or aAer a vowel in the same syllable ; in other words, 
it stands alone, in the antecedent or consequent part of a 
syllable. J is never silent, nor is it ever a substitute for any 
<^r letter. 

K 

1. In the antecedent part of a syllable k is sounded before 
(^ r, or a vowd; as in klick, krukoy /cite; and afler «; as in 
sky. 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable k is sounded be- 
fore a; as in tacka; and afler 2, n, r, «, or a vowd; as m 
bulky bank, bark, baak, make. In other situations it is silent 
See Rule 9, Page 78. 

3. K is never a substitute for any other letter. 



L In (he antecedent paK of a syllable I is only used be 
fore a vowd; as in let, tilach : and afler byf,g^le,por a, 
as in blow, Jaw, glad, klick, play, slay. 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable I is sounded before 
any of the consonants ; (except h,j, n, a, r, v>t and ngi) and 
after f or a vowd; as in wnid, aU, wcif, nd&y ^ 
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3. In Other situatioBs t is silent See Ride 10, and Ob- 
aervation 3, Page 79. 

4. L is never used as a substitate. 

M. 

1. In the antecedent part of a syllable, m is sounded bo- 
fore a vowel only ; as m man^ me, and after 9/ as in small^ 
snUte> 

2. in the consequent part of a syllable m is sounded be 
fore p OT 9; as in hemp. gum$, and afler I, r, <, t^ or a 
vowel ; as in elm, form, chasm, rythm, am. 

3. M is silent in but one word, mnemonics, and itr deriva- 
tives. . 

4. M is never a substitute for any other letter. 

N. 

1. In the antecedent part of a (^Hable n is sounded before 
a vowel only as in no, name ; and after s only as in snow, 

2. In the consequent part of a sellable n is sounded before 
d, g, k, q, s, t, X, z, th OT ck; ZB m hand, range, fc, and 
after r or a voire^ y as in iMtrn. on. 

3. In other situations n is silent See Rule 11, Page 79. 

4. N is usually a substitute for the elementary sound of 
ng when it is followed by any of the palatals i as in tha$ik 
mcle, finger, conquer, anchor. 



1. In the antecedent part of a syllable, p is sounded be- 
fore ^ r, or a vowel ; as in play, pray^ paiy. 

2. In the consequent part of a syUable p is sounded before 
9 or I; as in perhaps, apt, and after ^ m, r, 9 or a vowdf as 
in scalp, camp, carp, gasp, gap. 

3. In other situations jy is silent See Rule 12^ Page 79. 

4. P is never a subsatute except in connection with A. 
See a 3. 



1. Q is always placed before u either In the antecodem 
or consequent part of a syllable. 
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2. It always has the power of k, and the u which follows 
It, if not silent, is always a consonant having the powers of 
to ; thus quake is pronounced as if written hcake. 

3. Q, is ne\'er silent 

R. . 

1. In the antecedent part of a syllable r is sounded before 
a TCfwd only, as in ray^ red; and after 6, d,/ g^ k^Pftjth^ 
s^ as in bray, dray, fray, ^ 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable r is sounded before 
all the consonants except to; and afler a vowel only, as in 
bar, arm, ^c 

3. R is never silent 

4. R is never used as a substitute for any oUier letter. 

S. 

1. In the antecedent part of a syllable b is sounded before 
Cj h, k, I, m, n, p, q, <, to or a vowel; but after no letter. 

2. In the consequent part of a syUable 8 is sounded before 
Ac, m, p, 9 or <, as in oak, chasm, clasp, casque, best ; and 
wer all the letters except /. For situations in which it is 
silent see Remark 3, Page 79. 

3. Usually when s follows any subvocal in the same syl- 
lable, and particularly when it forms the plural number ol 
nouns in that situation, it is a substitute lox z ; as in bogs, 
cars. 

T. 

. In the antecedent part of a syllable t is sounded before 
r, to or 9,' vowel, as in track, twinkle^ ton; and after s, as in 
stew. 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable t is sounded before 
9, as in pits, lots; and after/ /^ p, n, « or a vowd, as in aft^ 
halt, apt, ant* past, at. 

3. In other situations t is usually silent See Rule IS, 
and Observation 4, Page 80. 

4. T, when followea by ia, ie or io, and preceded by tin 
accent, is a substitute for sh, as in partial, patient, ratio, 
except when preceded by s or a:, when it takes the sound of 
ch^ 88 in christian, mixtion. 

5. T, when followed by long u and preceded by the ac 
cent, ttUces the sound of c/k as in pasture. 
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V. 

1. In the antecedent part of a syllable v is sounded befope 
a vowd only, as in vain: but not after any letter. 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable v is sounded after 
(, r or a vnwdj as in hdve^ starve. Behave. 

3. V is never silent 

4. V is never a substitute for any other letter. 

W. 

L In the antecedent part of a syllable w is sounded be- 
fore a vowel only, as in way: and after c^ «, ^ or ^ as in 
dwell, swell, twiU, thwart. 

2. in the consequent part of a syllable w is never sounded 
aj a consonant at all. 

3. For its silence see Rule 14, and Observation 5, Page Sd 
4» W is never a substitute for any consonant 

X 

1. X never represents its own sounds in the antecedent 
part of a syllable. 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable x is sounded be- 
fore I or t^, as in mixture, sixth : and afler n or a vowd, as 
mjihalanx, ox. 

3. X is always silent in the antecedent part of a syllable, 
as in xebec. 

4. X is silent in a few words of French origin, as bUietr 
dmtx, chevauxdefrise, ^c. 

5. X is composed of two elementary sounds, k and s. 

6. When x is followed by an accented syllable beginning 
with a vowel sound, it generally slides into the subvociu 
sounds otgZj as in exist, exhort. 

Y. 

1. When y is a consonant it is used only in the antece- 
dent part of a syllable without having consonants come 
dther before or aiier it 

2l Y when it is a consonant is never substituted. 

3. Y is never silent 



1. In the antecedent part of a syllable z is used before a 
vowel only, as in ^eoZ; but not afler any letter. 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable z is sounded after 
r or a vowels as in /urte. buzr. 
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3. Z is never silent 

4. When z is followed by to, t«, to, or long u, and preceded 
by theaccent, it takes a peculiar sound whichmay be odled xtu 

TH. 

L In the antecedent part of a syllable th is sounded be- 
fore r, w or a roire^ as in ^Arow, ihvxuk^ tJiaw. 

2, In the consequent part of a syllable tk is sounded be- 
fore m or 9, as in rythnij pcUha ; and after d,f, /, n, r, a: or a 
vmifd, as in width, Jiftkf weaUh, terUh, earth, sixth, path. 

3. 7% represents two distinct elementary sounds — an as- 
pirate sound, as in think, and a subvocai sound, as in thmigh* 

CH. 

1. Ch, Y^tL representing its own peculiar elementary 
sound, is used before a vowel only in the antecedent part 
of a syllable ; as in chain. 

2. in the consequent part of a syllable it is sounded afler 
i^ 1^ n or a vowd : as in^c^, bench, search, attach. 

3. In words derived from the ancient languages, ch may 
be considered substituted for A;; as in camera. 

4. In words derived from the French language, ch gen- 
erally has the sound o£sh: as in chaise, machine. 

SH. 

1. In the antecedent part of a syllable sh is sounded be- 
fore r or a vowel : as in ehred, show. 

2. In the consequent part of a syllable sh is sounded afler 
< or a vowd: as in Welsh, wash. 

WH. 

Wh is only sounded before a vowel in the antecedent part 
of a syllable ; as in what, when. 

NG. 

Ng is only sounded afler a vowel in the consequent part 
sf a syllable ; as In sing, long. 

Whraever a letter is tubstitiited for another, it not cnly assumes 
all the properties of that other letter, but it Is ffenerally placed in 
iimilar situations with resjpect to other letters ; &r instance, we sail 
pk a sabfldtate finr /, ana it can then be used before I and r, as in 
vklegm, phrensy ; but were p and h both to retain their own pecu* 
oar souiids, thqr eould not be sounded in these situations. 
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WORDS AND DERIVATIMi. 

A word is a single part of speech, consisting either of 
one syll&ble, or more than one. 

Words are designated in two different ways. 

First, as simple or compound. 

Second, as primitive or derivative. 

A simple word is one that is not composed of two or 
more whole words ; as, man, silver, slaytf, 

A compound word is composed of two or more distinct 
words ; as, silversmith^ manslayer, nevertheless. 

The pupils may tell whieti words in the following examplei W 
simple, and which compoond and how compoiindsd. 

Examples : stove, fireplac^ benches, stovepipje, book, 
writing, pencil, paper, smcerity, bookcase, writingbook, 
happy, unhappy, heLtband, football, churchyard. 

The following is the mode of analyzing compo&nd 
words : 



What is a word? How are words derignatedt The 
first? The second? What is a simple word? What is 9 
compound word? Is stove a simple or compound word 1 
Fireplace? d^c 
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ANALYSIS. 

Overwork — Compound, primitive word, compounded of 
over J a primitive word, signifying too mwh, and 
vxjrJ^ a primitive word signifying to labor. 

The meaning, therefore, is, to labor too much. 
Trisyllable, accent on the last and first 

Cpfirpring — compoimd, primitive word* compounded of 
lip, a primitive word, signifying tqmdrdf and 
Bpringy a primitive word, signifying to start. 

The meaning is, therefore, to start upward^ or 

gpringv/p. 
Dissyllable, accent on the last 

I^andlax — Compound, primitive word, compounded of 
Umi^ a primitive word, signifying the soil, and 
taxj a primitive word, signifying a rate. 

The meaning is, therefore, a rate upon tke 

soily or a tcuv upon land. 
Dissyllable, accent on the first 

Floirerstalk— Compound, prim, word, compounded of 
Jlower^ a primitive word, signifying blossom, and 
stalky a primitive word, signifying a stem. 

The meaning is, therefore, tJie stem of a bios' 

som. 
Trisyllable, the accent on the first 

Senatcchamber — Compound, prim, word compound, of 
senate, a primitive word, signifjring t^ tipper house 

of the legislature, and 
chamber, a primitive word, signifying a room. 

The meaning is, therefore, tJie room for the 
upper branch of the legislature, or chamber 
of the senate. 
Polysyllable, accent on the first and third. 
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EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS. 



air-box 

air-ffun 

air-nole 

air-pamp 

air-tube 

aJms-box 

almS'chest 

alms-deed 

alms-house 

back-bone 

back-door 

back-ffround 

back-house 

back-room 

back-side 

back-slide 

back-yard 

bank-bill 

bank-note 

bank-stock 

birth-day 

birth-place 

birth-right 

black-ball 

black-bird 

black-fish 

black-lead 

post-house 

post-man 

post-mark 

post-paid 

post-town 

sea-born 

sea-beach 

sea-breeze 

sea-calf 



breast-knot 

breast-plate 

breast-work 

broad-cloth 

broad-cast 

broad-sword 

church-man 

church-yard 

cow-house 

cow-pen 

cow-pox 

day-book 

day-break 

day-light 

day-star 

day-time 

eye-ball 

eye-brow 

eye-fi^lass 

eye-hsh 

eye-lid 

eye-shot 

eye-sight 

eye-sore 

eye-stone 

eye-tooth 

neld-bed 

field-book 

sea-term 

sea-weed 

sea-wolf 

tea-horse 

toll-bridge 

toll-gate 

toll-house 

up-hill 



school-master 

school-mistress 

field-duck 

field-fare 

fire-arms 

fire-ball 

fire-brand 

fire-Inrush 

fire-fly 

fire-hook 

fire-lock 

fireiuan 

fire-new 

fire-pan 

fire-place 

fire-plug 

fire-ship 

fire-side 

fire-ward 

fire-wood 

fire-work 

foot-ball 

foot-boy 

foot-hold 

foot-man 

foot-pace 

foot-path 

foot-step 

wood-house 

wood-land 

wood<>lark 

wood-louse 

wood-mite 

wood-note 

wood-nymph 

work-house 
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candle-atick news-paper under-current 

church-member plumb-pudding under-sheriff 

copy-book school-district under-tenant 

copy-right school-fellow un-sea-worthy, &a 

A primitive word can be reduced to no fewer letters 
dum It has, without destro3ring, or radically changing its 
signification ; as, /atr, repent, many be. 

A derivative word is formed from a primitive, gene- 
rally by the addition of prefixes or sufiixes, or of both ; 
as, unfair, repentance, unmanly, 

A word may be both limple and primitiTe at the same time; aa 
man : It may be simple and derivative at the same time ; as manly : 
It may be compoona and primitive at the same time; as watchman. 
It may be compound and derivative at the same rime ; as moTislayer, 
But a word is never simple and compound at the same time, noi 
primitive and derivative at the same time. 

PRomsctroxTs Examples: Sun, starry, unsuccessful, 
marketable, showy, book, ashes, complaining, unsea 
worthy. 

A prefix is a letter or letters, syllable or syllables, 
joined to the beginning of a word ; as, the syllable un, 
m the word unfair ; a, in ashore ; inter, in interchange, 

A suffix is a letter or letters, syllable or syllables join 
ed to the end of a word ; as, y m dusty ; er, in hunter ; 
Me, in conformable. 

When prefixes or suffixes are added to a word without changing; 
the letters in the primirive part, (except sometimes final, silent e,) it 
b called a regular derivative; as, drnty, hanger, restoring. 

When the letters in the primitive part are changed in forming 
derivatives, the vrord is called an irregular derivative; as brought 
finom bring! was, from be; went, from go; &c. 

A whofo English word which retains its original meaning when 
wed In connection with other words, is not a prefix or a sofflx, but 

Wnai IB a primitive word 1 What is a derivative word ? 
Is eun a primihve or derivative word ? Starry? How ie 
it formed? UnauceeBsful? dbo. 
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ititutM pATt of a compound word ; as ^tt^ in the compound woid 
IdCf tinasome in somebody. But in oubrun, out loses its primaij 



constitutes \ 

outside^ 

signification and then becomes a prefix to run ; and in quarrdsomtf 

the ori^al meaning of some is changed; it therefore becomes a 

Miffiz in \ derivative word. 

Whenever the meaning of a word is radicall^f changed by the 
addition of prefixes or suffixes, it is still a primitive woni, notwith* 
standing the addition ; as in reproofs in which the meaning of aei* 
ther re nor proof is retained ; they, therefore, constitute only % 
primitive word. 

Whenever a prefix or suffix is joined to parts of English wovdn 
parts or whole of Latin or Greek words, or any other umguage, if 
they are not whole Enjelish words, the words thus formed are still 
primitive words ; takie tit example the words reduce and knily^ al* 
though re is usually a prefix, and ty is generally a sufiix ; yet, duct 
and &iit are not wnoie English words ; therefore, redwe and leniUy^ 
are primitive words in our language. 

ANALYSIS. 

Undesigned — Simple, derivative word, from primitive 
dengUy prefix un and suffix ed, — Trisyllable, 
^ccent on the last 
u — ^vowel, short sound. U 3. 
n — cons., semL, ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel ti. 
d — cons., mt, ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel e. 
e— vowel, long sound. E 1. 

8 — cons., subst for z. (See S 3.) semi., den., subv., ante- 
cedent, dbc 
i — vowel, long sound, 
g— cons, silent. Rule 6, Page 76. 
Q — cons., semL, ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel i 
e— vowel, silent ED 2. 
d— cons., mt. ling., subv., consequent to its vowel i. ED 8. 

8TMTHESIS BY 80UND& 

4-n d-e z-i-n-d 
on de signed 

unde undesigned. 
The pupil may now take words f]rom any book and analyze 
them according to the above plan. 
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Each word in the following sentences may be analyzed in 
sacoeenon; thus, 



We—.. love — .,. enjojrment— •« 

w— 1-. 



• • • • • 



©^^» • • • n • ••••••« 

J— • 

oy— • 

m — ....•••. 

o • • • 

o— . . • 

t— 

Most men are selfish. 

Contentment is desirable. 

Analysis is a key which unlocks the iron-bound re- 
ceptacles of science. 

The undersigned respectfully suggests uncompromi- 
stng hostility. 

Science is a collection of principles systematically ar* 
ranged. 

Pull many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfitbomea caves of ocean bear ; 
FuU many a flower is bom to Mush unseenj 
And waste hs sweetness on the desert air. 

The following is a list of the prefixes which are applied 
tib whole Bnglitfi words, with their signification. 

o signifies on, tn, at, to, or towards:* as abroad, abed, 4bG. 
ab rignifiesyrom; as, aboriginal, from the first 



* Tbo prefix a, is sometimes redundant; as 4diyi AnftKorate^ iot 
dry and meliorate. 
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'adjoiiL jointo. 
accredit, credit to. 


ttff 




affix, fix to. 


Mr 




agglomerate, gather ta 
aUure, entice to. 


tti 


Signify to; ai^* 


an 




annumerate, number to. 


ap 




{^proximate) approach to. 


ar 






at J 




, attune, tune to. 



ante ngnifies before; as, antemeridian, before noon. 
antl signifies d^a^i^f; as, antimasonry, against masonry. 
be signifies upon^ to make, or fori ^ b^pattor, beiate, 
bespeak. 

bi signifies tvoo; as, bifold, biform. [around 

eircnni signifies around; as, circumnavigate, to eail 

eon ^ r conjoin, to join with. 

eoni commingle, to mingle with. 

eo » signify irt/A/ as,< coequal, equal with. 

eol collect, to place with or together. 

cor J (, correlative, relating with. 

contra ) signify ( contradance, a dance opposite. 
counter \ opposite; as, ( counterview, a view opposite. 

di } signify K ditone, an interval of two tones. 
dis > two; as, ( dissyllable, a word of two syllables. 

dis signifies not or un; as, dissimilar, not similar ; disband, 
unhand. 

el C emigrate, to move out 

ex > signify oti^; as, ^ export, to carry out of port 
et ) ( effluent, flowing out 

eqni signifies equal; as, equidistant, at an equal distanoe. 
extra signifieif beyond; as, extraordinary, beyond ordinary 
hex signifies mj? ; as hexangular. six angled. 
hyper signifies over; as h3rpercritical, over critical. 

In ^ rincomplete,indent,notcomplete,dentin 

Im I signify I imprudent, not prudent 
II I not or in; as, | illegal, iUapse, not legal, sliding in. 
Ir J Urregular, not regular. 

inxta signffict next; as, jnxtapoirition, placed next 
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tfgnifiea bad; as, malpractice, bad practice. 
mis signifies wrong; as, misnpply, to' apply wrong. 
mono signifies one; as, monosy liable, one syllable. 
mnlU signifies fTiany; as multiform, having many forms. 
ooii signifies not; as, nonessential, not essential. 
Oct signifies eight; as. octangular, eight anglecu 
onuil signifies all; as, omnipotent, all powerM. 
ont signifies to exceed^ or beyond; as, outdo, to exceed 

^ m doing ; outmatch, to match beyond. 
ovi signifies an egg; as oviform, egg-shaped. 
per signifies 5;^; as, perchance, by c£ance. 
peri signifies around; as, pericranium, ^e memlnraiie 

around the skulL 
plenl signifies yiitty as, plenipotent, full of power. 
poly signifies many; as, polysyllable, many syllables. 
post signifies after ; as, postfix, fix ailer. 
pre signifies befors; as, prefix, fix before. 
preter signifies beyond; as, preternatural, beyond natural 
pro signifies,^/ as, pronoun, for a noun. 
proto signifies first; as, protomartvr, the first martyr. 
qnad signifies fmr; cus, quadrangle, four angled. 
re signifies again or back ; as, reappear, to appear. 

again ; rebound, to bound back. 

rect } signify right \ rectangle, right angle. 
recti S or straight ; as, ^ rectilinear, straight lined. 
retro signifies ba4:k; as, retroaction, back action. 

semi ) C semicircle, half circle. 

demi \ signify half; as, ^ demitone, half a tone. 
bemi ) f hemisphere, half a sphere. 

stereo signifies eclid ; as, stereotype, solid tjrpe. 

sn1> ) signify unc^er, ^ subcommittee, under committee. 
gitf > leee^ or after; as, ( suffix, to fix edfler. 

snper ? signify otery or ( superhuman, more than hiunaiL 
siur \ more than ; as, \ surcharge, overcharge. 

trans signifies across^ again, or through; as, transatloiv 
tic, across the Atlantic; transform, to form 
again ; transfix, to fix through, 
signmes three; as, triangled, three angled 

nn signifies not / as, unable, not able. 
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AU>1]ABETICAL ARRANGEMENT 








OP THB 


8npnxB8. 






Id* Tlie figuret refer to ike eigmjicatum of the 


atfflset 


able 


6 


ess 


9 


nic 


15 


ac 


15 


full 


23 


ness 


24 


T 


13 


fy 


14 


ock 


S2 


15 


head 


16 


Old 


25 


an 


8 


hood 


16 


or 


8 


anee 


4 


ian 


8 


ory 


26 


ant 


7 


ible 


6 


ous 


17 


ar 


15 


ic 


15 


ress 


9 


ary 


15 


ile 


15 


ric 


27 


ast 


8 


ing 


2 


san 


8 


ate 


U 


ion 


12 


ship 


28 


ble 


6 


ish 


19 


some 


31 


cle 


22 


ism 


18 


ster 


10 


cy 


4 


ist 


8 


tial 


15 


dom 


27 


ite 


8 


tion 


12 


ed 


1 


ive 


17 


tude 


29 


ee 


8 


ix 


9 


ture 


12 


eer 


8 


ize 


14 


»y 


33 


en 


14 


kin 


22 


ude 


29 


enee 


4 


less 


20 


ule 


22 


ent 


7 


liufif 


22 


ure 


12 


er 


10 


ly • 


5 


ward 


32 


ery 


30 


ment 


12 


y 


21 



SIGNIFICATION OF THE SUFFIXES. 



t eif when it fonns the termination of a verb, signifies 
did ; as, played, did play ; but when it is 
the terminaaon of a participle, it signifies 
was ; as, com^deted, was finisned. 

2 ingj when it is the termination of a participle, signi* 
fies condnvAng; as walking, contmuing to 
walk. 
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3 «, es, when they form the plural of a noun, means 

fiore thanntu; as books, more than one book 

4 once, aney, eney^ cy^ ity^ ty, ude^ signify the staie^ 

conditionj ad of, oi ihe thing ; enaurance, the 
state of endurinsf; ability, the condition of 
tmng able; insofyency, the state of beincf in* 
solvent ; safety, the ccmdition of being safe. 

5 ly signifies like, when joined to a noun ; as manly, 

like a man ; Ijiit when it is a suffix to an ad- 
jective, it signifies in a manner ; as calmly, in 
a calm manner. 

6 ahU, ible, hie, signify capable of being, or that may be ; 

as returnable^ that may be returned. 

7 anl, entj when they form nouns, signify the person or 

thing ; as defendant, the person who defends ; 
component, the thins^ composed; but when 
an adjective is formed by the addition of these 
sufiixes, they can generally be defined by ing 

8 an^ ast, ee, eer, ian, ist, ite^ or, san, generally imply the 

person who; as 
£uropean, a person who lives in Europe ; 
payee, the person to whom money is paid ; 
auctioneer, the person who sells at auction j 
physician, the person who practices medicme ; 
fotalist, a person who believes in iate ; 
Campbelkte, a person who believes the doctrines 

of Campbell ; 
actor, the person who acts ; 
partisan, the person who adheres to a party. 

9 ess, ress, ix, imply a female, as 

lioness, a female lion ; 
instructress, a female instructer ; 
administratrix, a fprnale who administrates. 
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10 tff, signifies the person tohoj except when it forms 

the comparative degree of an adjective ; as 
speaker, the person who speaks. 

11 aie when it forms a verb with a primitive, signi- 

fies to make; as predestinate. 

12 ion- ment, ure^ signify state^ or act; as 

location, the act of locating. 

13 e^e^ denotes the condition or reward ; as 

pupilage, the condition of a pupil ; 
brokerage, the reward' of a broker. 

14 eUjfyj izcj signify to make; as 

blacken, to make black ; 
brutify, to made one a brute ; 
immortalize, to make immortal 

16 aly acj ar, a/ry^ ie^ He, ial, usually signify 'per^inin^ to , 

demoniac, consular, planetary, syllabic, 
infantile, partial 

(6 headj hood^ signify cha/racter, or state ; as 
Godhead, manhood. 

17 toe, ouSy imply tending to or having the quality (f; 

oppressive, tending to oppress ; 
solicitous, having the quality to solicit 

18 ism, generally sifi^ifies doctrine or peculum to; US 

Calvinism, we doctrine of Calvin. 

19 uA, implies somewhat or characteristic of; as 

orownish, somewhat brown ; 
Swedish, characteristic of a Swede. 

20 lesSf denotes destitute of or without ; as 

hopeless, without hope. 

21 jf) implies plenty or abounding in ; as 

wealthy, abounding in virealth ; 
smoky, plenty of smoke. 
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2St Ung lAiiy de^ock^tUe^ import little or yowng; as 
duckling, a little duck ; 
lambkin, a little lamb ; 
particle, a small part ; 
hillock, a little hill: 
globule, a little globe. 

28 jnU^ mgaiResJuUqf; as 

sorrowful, full of sorrow. 

24 ne$$y sigmfies the quality of^ the state cff as 

whiteness, the quality of being white ; 
willingness, the state of being willing. 

25 didy denotes resembling ; as 

spheroid, resembling a sphere. 

26 ory, implies having the quality cf; as 

, yibratory, having the quahty of vibrating. 

27 ne, ioM, denote offiu ; as 

bishropric, the office of a bishop ; 
kingdom, the office of a king. 

28 slwp^ signifies the eojulition ; as 

stewardship, the condition of a steward ; 
professorship, the condition of a professor* 

29 Uide^ udej signify the state of being ; as 

similitude, the state of being similar. 

80 ery^ usually signifies an act ; as 
witchery, the art of a witch ; 
cookery, the art of a cook. 

31 scmtf implies yi^ZZ cf; as 

quarrelsome, AiU of quarreling. 

82 wwrd^ implies to or towards ; as 
westward, towards the west 

38 t(y, ty^ signify the ccndttum of being; as 

perplexity, the condition of being perplexed 

Note. — ^There are some exoeptbns to the !bief{oiiig dcfinidone, 
and thereibre the judgment moit be ezcrcifcd in applying them to 
the analv^ of words. 
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The following is the mode of analyzing derivative 
words. 

ANALTSia 

Alike— Simple, derivative word, from 

Uk€j the primitive part, meaning stmtZor, and 
a, a prefix, signifying to, 
AJike, therefore, means einUlar to. 
Dissyllable, accent on the last 

Abide — Simple, derivative word, from 

bidej the primitive part, meaning to remain, and 
a, a prefix, signifying at 
Abide, therefore, means to remain aL 
Dissyllable, accent on ^e last 
a— vowel, long sonnd. 

b-^cons^ mt, lab., sbv., antecedent to its vowel 1 
i— vowel, long sound. 

dr-cons., mt, ling., sbv., consequent to its vowd i. 
e— vowel, silent Rule 2. 
a b i d 
bide 
Abide. 

The followmg are most of the words having a far a 
prefix: 

EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS. 

board top maze ed ii^ 

drift bed nights 

far midst piece 

float slant ri^ht 

ffround sleep km 

Bf ht ed ing slope like 

Ion thirst back 

mend ed ing bide ing down 

pace breast fore 

shore head stem 
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( original-ality-ally-alness-ated-ating-atioiL 
ab i emiig--ed--«bl6-ableness-antr7--atio-atioal--atically 
( or-ed-anoy-aDfr-ation. 

ANALTBia 

Ad Joins-Simple, derivatiye word from 

j<nnj the primitiye part, meaning to unUe* 

ad^ a prefix, signifying to, 
atffoin—^ ToAte to. 

«, asnffiz, signifying (Zmi. 
adjoim — does Join to. 

Dissyllable, accent on the last 

EXAMPTiEfl FOB ANALTSIB. 





'^oin 
judge 


( location 




alhot 




measure 


(lure 


ad< 


minister 






mix 


an —numerate 




venture 






.verb 
'cord 


< position 
^ \ proxunate 




credit 


Jtune 


ac< 


cumulate 
curse 




custom 






.quiesce 




ffix 




of J fl«^ 




.freight 




glomerate 




ag< grieve 






: group 





►ed ing 
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ANALYSIS 

Antemeridian— Simple, derivatiye word, from 
meridian^ the primitive part, meaning ttoon. 
mtf «, a prefix, signifying before, 
aniemeridianf before noon. 
Polysyllable, accent on the first and fourtlu v 

EXAMPLES FOR ANALTSI& 



ante 



bi 



a{Kt « 



act 




Christ lan 


chamber 




climax 


date d 




fedend ist ism 


diluvian 




meridian 




mason ry ic 


mandane 




democratic 


nuptial 




ministerial 


past 




monarchical 


penah 




papal 


.room 


anti« 


patnotic 
pestilentid 


'fold ed 




republican ism 


form ed 




revolution ary 


lateral 




scorbutic 


literal 




scripture al 


nominal 




social 


partable 




spasmodic 


pedal 




trinitarian ism 


quadrate 




type ical 


section al 






.valve ed 






'angular 
distant 


'judicial 
mundane 


iUx angular 


lateral ixhti< 
liberate 


ordinary ly 
parochial 


^^^ ^crittc ai 


.poise 


regular 
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ANALYSIS. 

Oamtterpolfied— Simple, denvatiTe word, fVom 
poiitj the primitive part, meaning to balance* 

ed, a suffix, BigniQring did. 
foisedf did balance. 

caunteTf a prefix, signifying opposite 
ComUerpoiaef did balance o[qpodte. 



oontra 


^ dance 1 


circum^ 


'naviffate 
ed ing 
polar 
[rotary 




>ct 






balance 






charm 


di S ^^^ ^ 
dis ^syllable 




check 




march 






mark 
mine 


►er ed ing 


counter « 


petition 






plea 


dia-metrieal 




plot 






poise 






project 






revolve 






view 






.work 








ANALTSia 





Disability— Simple, derivative word, fh)m 
able, the primitive part, meaning capable* 
Uy, a suffix, signifying the state, 
ability the state of being capable. 

diSj a prefix, signifying not, 
disability, the state of not bemg capable. 
Polysyliabley accent on the third and first 
There are over <mt hwndred words to which dis is jcined 
fu a prefix, A few only are given, as follows : 
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''abuBe burden en tangle relish 

allow close en throne satisfy 

agree compose esteem taste 

appoint connect gorge use 

avow em bark Honor trust 

band enable inherit robe 



>ed ing b 



ANALYSIS 

Concentratlon^Simple, derivative word, from 

centre — the primitive, meaning a point in the middle. 

con — a prefix, ngnifying with or together, 
concentre — to come together to a point 

ate — ^a suffix, signifying to make or cause. 
concentrate — ^to cause to come together to a point 

ton— a suffix, signifying the act. 
concentration — ^the act of bringing together to a point 
Polysyllable, accent on the third and first* 



con^ 



centre ate ation 
cession 
citation 
cord ance 
dense ed 
descend ing ly 
doled 

duplicate ion 
federate ion 
figure ation 
firm ed ation 

P^lomerate ion 
join ed ing 
tribute ion ed 



mingle ed ing 
minute 

mission ed ing 
mix ture ing 
eom^ motion 
patriot 
peer 
plot 
.press ed ing ion 

ijlapeeeding 
I locate ion 



cor 



i relative 

( respond ing ed 



* The syllable on which the primary accent is placed is always men- 
tioned first. 
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ANALYSIS. 

Elapsing — Simple, derivative word, from 
lapse— the primitive part, meaning to glide , 

e, a primitive, signitying (nU or away; 
dapae — to glide out or away. 

ing — a suffix, signifying continuing; 
elapnng — continuing to glide away. 
Trisyllable, accent on the second. 



EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS. 



migrate 
numerate 
e< radiate 
radicate 
vanish 
.vaporate 

^ press 



^' 



fiice 

feminate 

fluent 

flux 

fuse 



be 
.S 



em< 



bale 


fable 




balm 


act 




bark 


camp 




battle 


case 




blaze 


danger 

feeble 

force 




body 
bowel 


ed ing 


bolden^' 


kindle 


► er 8 


bower 


m^iA 


park 


large 




plaster 


noble 




poison 


rage 




power 


rich 




purple 


. &c. 





Note.— The analysis of moat of the examples given ahooM be 
vrritten in a blank liook kept for that purooae. Tnid exerdae will 
enable the atudent, in a very short time, to oecome fitmiliar with the 
literal meaning of most of the words in the English 'language ; be- 
sides, the spe&ng will be more permanenUy impressed u^on his 
memory, by the act of torUing each constituent pari several times in 
the course of analyzing one word. 
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ANALYSIS. 

Inacciuracy — Simple^ derivative word, from 
accurate^ Uie primitive part, meaning correct ; 

cy^ a BufBx, signifying the condition ; 
accuracy^ the condition of correctness \ 

tn, a prefix, signifying not ; 
inaccuracy, not in a condition of correctness. 
Polysyllable, accent on the second. 



EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSia 

There are about 240 words having m as a prefix, and 
over 60 with im^ a few of which are given below. 

Many of the following examples are not primitivei but 
have a suffix attached to the primitive part 



m< 



cage 

cavate 

close 

eloud 

crust 

dent 

dwell 

fold 

graft 

gulf 

lay 

scribe 

sight 

snsire 

spirit 

still 

twine 



od s 

ing 



in< 



afiable 

applicable 

capable 

compatible 

comprehensible 

compressible 

conceivable 

condensible 

curable 

destructible 

excusable 

exhaustible 

extricable 

falUbie 

feasible 

flexible 



^ness y tty 
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ANALYSIS. 

Pred«stliiaUoii — Simple, derivative word, from 
destine, the primitive part, meaning to doom ; 

pre, a prefix, signifying before ; 
predestine to doom before ; 

aiej a sufiix signifying to make ; 
predestinate, to make, or cause to be doomed before ; 

ion, a suffix, signifying the act of; 
predestiruUionf the act of making doomed beforehand 
Polys^llab.e, accent on the fourth and first 



EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS. 



pre-^ 



admonish 1 




'access 




compose 


ition 


act 




dispose 


^ed s 


admit 


►ion 


require 


ing 


animate 




suppose 




aasert 




destine 




adjust 




determine 




appoint 


ment 


design 




apportion 


»ed 8 




ation re** 


assign 


ing 


figure 


>ed. 8 


commence ^ 




meditate 


ing 






nominate 




build 1 




occupy 




claim 




ordain 




conduct 


er ed 


acquaint ^ ance 


produce 


's ing 


exist t5 or 


view 




eminent ] 


lence 


^unite 





10* 
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ANALTSia 

SnbJolned^Simple, derivative word, fh>m 
jain^ the primitive part, ngnifymg to unite i 

ed, a suffix, eigaifying idob 
joineif wai united ; 

tubj a prefix, signifying after , 
eubfoinedf was joined afler. 
Difisyllable, accent on the last 



EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS 



snb'< 



trans 



di^ 


ride 1 








'eminent 




join 








excellent 




merge 


Ad 


s 




fine 


'ly 


merse >r7_ 






human 




scribe 


mg 


• er 




incumbent^ 




serve 










sign 








abound 


deacon ' 








add . 
induce V^' 


committee 








saturate ^ 


dean 


►8 




super <^ 


scribe 


sequence 
















cargo >g 
structure y 


acid 






aquatic 








iacttnt 
lingual 






angelic 
lunar 


marine 






mundane 


species 






royal 


stratum 






stratum 


terraneous 






^abundant 




'atlantic 




form ed 8 ing 




scribe ed s 


ing 


figure ed s ing 


' 


lucid ly 




smp ed 8 ing ment 




.plant e 


ds 


ing 


migi 


nte ed 8 ing 


• ion 
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THB FULL ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS OF 
A WORD. 

IJiiluiO'wiiisly — Simple, derivative word, firom 
knaWf the primitive part, meaning to understand ; 

ingj a suffix, signifying conHnuing / 
knowing, continuing to understand ; 

fy, a suffix, signifying in a manner; 
knowingly, in an understanding manner ; 

tm, a prefix, signifying not ; 
wnkn/owmghfy not in an understanding manner. 
PofysyUable, accent on the second. 

Q— vowel, short sound ; 

Q— cons., semi., ling., sbv., consequent to its vowel if/ 

k— consonant, silent afler n ; Rule 8. 

Q— eons., semi., ling., antecedent to its vowel o; 

ow— digraph, w silent, o long sound; 

i— vowel^ short sound ; 

ng— cons., semL, paL, sbv., consequent to its vowel i ^ 

1— cons., semi., ling., sbv., antecedent to its vowel y / 

y— vowel, short sound. 

nnnolng ll 

un know ing ly 

onknow unknowing unfcnoiiriiigly* 

There are about two thousand words having un for a 
prefix. They may be found in any dictionary, and some 
of them on aunost every page in any book. It is there- 
fore thought not necessary to give a list of them. 
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TAKEN FROM DIFFEREKT AUTHOBS. 



Rule l — Monosyllables ending in f. Ij or s, prece- 
ded by a single Towei, double the final consonant ; as 
staff, spell, miUr-^except if, of, as, gas, has. teas, yes^ 
is, his, this, us, thus. 

Rule n.— <-Words ending in any other consonants than 
/, I, or 1, do not double the final letter-^excepl add, 
odd, ebb, egg, inn, err, bunn, pu/rr, butt, buzz, fuzz. 

Rule m. — ^Monosyllables, and words accented on the 
last syllable, when they end with a single consonant, 
preceded by a single vowel, double their final conso- ^ 
nants before a suffix that begins with a vowel ; as fqg^ 
foggy ; begin, begintier — x is an exception. 

Rule iv. — A final consonant, when it is not preceded 
by a single vowel, or when the accent is not on the last 
syllable, should renudn single before a suffix: toil, 
toiling ; visit, visited, visiting. 

Rule v. — Silent e, when the final letter must be 
dropped before the addition of suffixes beginning with 
a vowel ; as deba/te, debatable— ^xcQp, words ending in 
ee, and ge ; as peace, peaceable ; outrage, outrag£ous. 

Rule vl — ^When a word ending in silent e has a 
suffix added to it beginning with a consonant, the e is 
retained — except abridge, acknowledge, argue, a/we, due^ 
judge, lodge, true, whole. 

RuLE.viL — ^When a termination is added to a word 
ending in y, preceded by a consonant, the y is changed 
to t; as try ^ trial — except when the termination ing is 
added. 

Rule vm. — Compound words generally retain the 
orthography of the simple words of which they are 
composed. 
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TORMBD INTO RHYllE. 

RULE i: 

Those monociyllables which end 

In^ or 8, or i, 
After a single vowel do, 

With double letters spell — 
Except a dozen little words, 

And these are mentioned thus; 
To wit : this, gas, of^ his, was, yes, 

As, if, ihw, ia, Juu, w, 

BULB IL 

But words, with other consonants 

Than/ or «, or 2, 
Their final letters double not 

When nghtly them we spell — 
Except ten words, which we may know 

Wherever they occur j 
And here they are : add, odd, butL err, 

Inn, egg, buzz^ ebb buam, fwr, 

RULB III. 

Those monosyllables and words 

WJth accent on the last, 
When ending in one consonant 

Aftei 7ne vowel placed, 
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Double this final consonant, 

When suffixes are added 
Beginning with a vowel ; as 

^ foggy, gunner, padded. 

RULE IT. 

But final consonants which have 
Two vowels them preceding, 

(Or words not having accent lafit) 
Are doubled not; asp/ea(Mfig» 

RULE V. 

All words in silent final e. 

(But ce and ge,) 
Drop e before sufilxes, whose 

Initi^ vowels be. 

RULE VI. 

But words in silent final e^ 

When sufiixes connect, 
Begbmng with a consonant, 

Do not the c reject — 
Except the following useful wordd, 

And they are but a few: 
Awe, argue, judge, due, lodge, abridge 

Acknowledge, whole^ and true. 

RULE VIL 

A termination added to 

A word which ends in y, 
Preceded by a consonant. 

Changes that ytoi; 
Ab try to trial, dry to dned ; 

Except the sufiix ing. 
Which changes not the 2^ to i^ 

As kurry, hurrying. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

OF THE FIRST EDITION.* 

[From tho Rome SentineiJ 

Wright's Analytical Orthography. — TbiB work is a 
little volume on the elements of the English language, of 
which Mr. A. D. Wright, the Principal of the Female Sem 
inaiy, located in this village, is the author. We have been 
able to give the work only a cursory examination, but having 
enjoyed an opportunity to witness the facility with which its 
principles may be taught and applied, it is but just to say 
that it is believed the public would be benefitted by a 
more intimiate and extensive acquaintance with it, and that 
its general introduction into our schools would render th€ 
acquisition of the knowledge of the principles of orthoepy 
and orthography much more easy and interesting. The 
rules of orthography are so far practical as to be applied to 
some extent on every occasion when a word is articulated. 

This science is the corner-stone of the language ; eind 
yet how badly taught! how poorly understood! This 
effect, however has resulted almost necessarily from the 
manner in which the subject has been considered in the 
various systems which have treated upon it It has been 
made an uninteresting, and to many pupils an unintelligible 
study. And they have more frequently deemed it an irk- 
some and useless task to make themselves acquainted with 
it, than they have taken in it the smallest interest, oi 
thought it of ihe least utility. 

In Mr. Wright's work these difficulties seem to be obvia* 
ted, the subject is considered in a simple, easy, and 83rBtcm- 
atic manner, and would seem to be intelligible to learners 
of every age. By this system the student is readily enabled 
80 to analyze words as to understand and define the office 

• For recommendations to this Edition, see pages 125-6. 
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and power of each letter of which they are composed and 
in fine, the work seems well calculated to elucidate the sub- 
ject on which it treats. 

[From the Common School Assifltant.] 
<El*BMENTS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE; OR ANALYT- 
ICAL OftTBOGRAPHT." — The two prommcnt and distinguish- 
mg features of this work are, first, the elemental sounds of 
language are assumed as a basis ; and, secondly, the princi- 
ples of orthography and orthoepy are applied directly to words 
and to letters whUe standing in vxjrds by a regular syBtem. 
While the importance of orthography is admitted, it is 
known to parents and teachers that it is too much neglected 
by scholars, because they seldom succeed in understanding 
the application of the abstract principles. These difficul- 
ties are obviated by the attractive system of application in 
this work. 

It has been examined by some of the most learned and 
popular teachers in the country, and by them pronounced to 
be a work of great excellence, and one that is destined im- 
mediately to take a stand among the most valuable school 
books extant 



[From ReY. W. W. Ninde, Pastor of the Ist Society of the 
Methodist E. Church in Rome.] 

iijprtZie, 
Every judicious attempt to teach the elemental princijdes 
of the English Language, must be hailed with pleasure by 
the learned, and facilitate the improvement of the student 
From a hurried examination of Mr. Wright's work, and from 
hstemng to a recitation by his class in Orthography, I have 
satisfied myself that his system of instruction on this subject, 
cannot fail materially to aid in respect both to composition 
and doadion. Two important advantages cannot fail to be 
secured, viz : a correct definition ofwords^ and good spelling. 
With the suggested improvements in the forthcoming 
editior . I think Mr Wright's work— perfectly unique in its 
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diaraoter— nvill be found fblly adequate to the end proposed 
and hai^y adapted to the nae of both teacher and scholar, 
in this prhnary and important study of the modier tongue. 
Mr. Wright is known here to be a highly practical and sue* 
cessful teacher. 



Aurora^ May 20(^ 
Mr. WaioHT^Dear Sir : I have examined your ' Ana- 
lytical Orthography," and am well pleased with the work. 
It is in my view well adapted to accomplish the object you 
propose. For those who design to teach, it is an admirable 
auxiliary. To scholars of sufficient age to discriminate the 
different sounds of the several vowels and consonants, with 
some understanding of the circumstances on which they 
depend, it must be exceedingly valuable. The exercises 
will necessarily lead them to perceive, and give them the 
ability to assign a reason for the manner in which words 
ought to be pronounced. And, finally, it will enable stu- 
dents readily to distinguish between primitive and deriva- 
tive, simple and compound words, in all cases. 
Yours, ^bc 

SALEM TOWN, 
AulOuiT ofAnalyMy SpelUng Book etc 

(From ReT. Loren L. Knox, A. M., Principal of GouTemenr 
Weilejan Seminary, May bth, 1843.] 

Mb. a* D. WRIGH1^— Sir : I have examined your ^ Ana- 
lytical Orthography" with considerable attention, and do not 
hesitate to speak in its favor. I think you have hit upon 
the true method of teaching the English alphabet To 
know the nature of a thing, is more important always, than 
to know only its name. Your book has been used with 
good success in this Seminary. 

[From Rev. Haziiaon lliller, A. M., Princ^ of Carthage Academy.] 

December 20th, 
Dear Sir— I have used your work on Orthography since 
you were here, and am highly pleased with the plan and 
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matter of it I meet with no difficulty io teachmg Orthog* 
raphy succeefifully and pleasantly, on your plan, and am 
truly thankful that such a method has been devised. 

I find wherever it has been introduced into the common 
Schools in this vicinity, they are well pleased with it, and 
ppeak of it with great approbation. 

(From S. R. Sweet, Teacher, and Pro&uor of Eiooutioii.] 

Apnl 2Qth, 

1 have been somewhat familiar with Mr. A. D. Wright's 
Analytical Orthography since its first publication. I deem 
it a work of merit on an important subject, and would 
recommend it to all who wish to become acquainted with 
the nature and powor of letters and the principles of orthog- 
raphy. 

The second edition, now in press, is much improved, and 
with the addition of such improvements from time to time in 
the succeeding editions, as the lights of experience may fur- 
nish, I am confident it will be acceptable to the friends of 
education, and become a standard work in our schools and 
seminaries of learning. 

[Extract from a recommendation by BGss D. Mills, Teacher.] 
Air. Wright, in reducing Orthography to a regular syB- 
Oem, has elevated it to a science. The little book, entitled 
^ Analytical Orthography,'' will bear the most familiar 
acquaintance without falling in the estimation of tecu^hers, 
and though contained in comparatively small dimensions it 
is no less a great work. 



RfiCOMMBNDATlONS FOB THB SSCOND EDITION. 

Canagtota, Jidy 9, 
Dbar Sir — I have attentively examined the second edi-. 
don of your Analytical Orthography, and am specially and 
highly pleased with it When I commenced visiting schools, 1 
soon found that ail our teachers, with but very few exceptions, 
were very deficient in the elements and rudiments of our lan- 
guage, and at the same time were teaching them. 1 found it 
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in vain to call the attentioa of teachers and echo are to this 
evil ; for the reason, that there were no books adapted to 
the use of eommon schools. Rush's Philosophy of the 
Voice, and Barber's Elocution were too voluminous for 
children; there was, therefore, an apparent barrier in tl\e 
way of this important branch of education. But I am happy 
to learn that your second edition above spoken of. is admi- 
rably adapted to the wants of primary schools, and will be 
use^y instrumental in revolutionizing the study of the 
elements of our language. With it, a knowledge of orthog- 
raphy, which has ever been a drudgery and a discouragement 
to children, will be easy, pleasing, and triumphGuat, and the 
organs of speech and their functions will be understood. In 
short, I recommend it as a work invaluable in its intended 
place, and hope it may be universally introduced into our 
common schools. If this shall be done, and attention be 
given it, the common and true saying that '< we have bui 
few good readere and speakers," will soon be heard no more 
Youre, Ac, 
THO. BARLOW, Dep^y Super^t Madison Co. 
Albbrt D. Wright. 



. PhoenLt, July 2, 
Mr. a. D. Wright — Dear Sir : I have examined the 
* First Pan" of your Analysis. It is just the thing we want 
in our schools. I hope you will soon have agents located 
m different parts of our Country, and I think there will be 
00 difficulty in introducing it into our schools. 

Yours respectfully, 
O. W. RANDALL, Dep't Super^t Omego Cb. 

MexicOy July 5j 
Dear Sir — After a thorough examination of your System 
of Orthography, I consider it well adapted to the capacity 
of learners. This work, or something similar, shoidd be 
mtnoduced into every school. 

Yours, &c., 
D. P. TALMADGE DepH Super't Oswego Cbu 
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Mb. a. D. WRiOHT-^Dear Sir: I have long been aware 
that a good elementaiy treatise on Practieal Elocution is a 
desideratum among the text books of our country. It wae 
with pleasure, therefore, that I received the announeemen 
of your forthcoming publication. From what examinatloc 
I have been able to make of the sheets put into my hands 
I am persuaded that your little work, when completed, wiD 
deserve and receive a general patronage. Its method 10 
simple, style easy, and prindl^es correct It is well calcu- 
lated, as I believe, to supply a great deficiency, which has 
kmg been felt, to the serious injury of multitudes. 

Very respectfully, yours, JOHN J. BUTLKR, 

Principal of the ClitUon Seminary, Oneida 0>., N. Y. 

CMnton, July 12, 1842. 

Onanda^a HoUoWj July 5IA, 
Mb. a. D. Wrioht— Sir: I have examined with some 
attention your system of "Analytical. Orthography," and 
feel satisfied that your theory is the true one. As such, it 
has my cordial approbation. With my best wishes for your 
success, I remain, Yours truly, J. L. HENDRICK, 
Principal of Onondaga Academy. 

Caxenoma, Jtdy 21, 
Mr. a. D. Wbight— Dear Sir: I have been permitted 
by the kindness of the publishers, to examine, in sheets, the 
greater part of the second edition of your Analytical 
Orthography. Our institutions, particularly our common 
schools, have long felt the need of a good woric on Orthog- 
raphy; and from what I have se^ of it, I am happy to say 
it answers my expectations ; and I shall use my influence, 
as I have done in anticipation of its merits, to have it Intro- 
duced into our schools without delay. 

A. B. CANFIELX), Teacher O. a Seminary. 

Caxenoma, April 19, 
Mr. Wbiqht, — Sir : As to analyze is to learn— is the only 
road to literary eminence, all text books should be analytic 
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thxme^ espeeiany, which we put into the hands of youtfi at 
an eariy age, in order to make analysis with them a perma- 
nent habit Haying read your AncUyHcal Orthography, 
and witnessed its practical application and utili^ in this in- 
stitution, I fully concur in the opinion that it supplies a very 
important desideratum. GEORGE G. HAPGOOD, 
Principal Oneida Ckmference Seminary, 

Albany, March 18, 
This IS to certify, that about two weeks since, I organized 
in my school a class in Wright's " Analytical Orthography*^^ 
that Mr. Wright met the class daily, for a week, spending 
about an hour at each lesson—and that at the close of the 
course, F. Cwight, Esq., Superintendent of Schools, with 
several School officers of the city and other Mends of educa- 
tion, were present at an examination of the class, and that all 
expressed themselves as being highly gratified with the 
result 

I have for several years felt the want of a work like this in 
teaching the elements of the language. The works of Walker, 
Rush, Barber, and others, are not adapted to the wants of our 
public schools ; consequently this study, which is the founda^ 
tion of good speaking and reading, has been much neglected. 
This work supplies our wants in this particular, — ^it is 
brought within the reach of all, and those who will, may study 
with the assurance that they can understand and profit by it 
I speak with the more confidence on this point from having 
teMted it in a class. I have never seen more interest excited 
by the introduction of a new work, than in this. I feel confi- 
dent that a fair trial will satisfy any one that it is a work nt 
great merit, capable of producing, by diligent study, accom- 
plished readers and speakers. J. W. BULKLB Y. 

[Extract from the Report of the Regentsof the University of the 

State of N. T., to the I^egislature of 1844. Page 155.] 
The analysis of the sounds of the letters, is finely give 
in Wrights Analytical Orthography. This has been used 
11* 
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to considerable extent His view of the 1 
truly philosophical than any other. Thus, to the letter a, 
he gives five sounds, as' heard in the words bate, bat, bar^ 
ball, bare: or in hate, hat, hart, haU, hare or hair. The 
sound of a, in what, is that of short 0/ and in this caae a is 
a substitute for 0. Sanders, Webster, and most others, 
leave out the sound of a in bare, fcare, hare or hair, fair, 
pare or pair, mare, tare or tear, rare, although this sound 
. is as palpable as in the other cases. The sound of ei in 
vein, is the same as a in vane, and ei is therefore a sub- 
stitute for a; and so of many others. These views are far 
m advance of those in the spelling books of Cobb, Sanders, 
Webster, &c The little work of Mr. Wright ia deserving 
of high commendation. It may be added, too, that the 
views of Dr. Rush and Dr. Barber, on the vocal elements, 
are far behind those of Wright m this particular. 

[An Extract from the proceedings of the Broome Comity Educa- 
tional Society, held at Binghampton, in April, 1844] 
Wright's Analytical Orthography is without a rival. It 
is perfectly unique in its conception, and no teacher should 
be without a copy. A pupil will learn more of the power 
<»f letters, by studying Mr. Wright's work for one term, in 
connection with his other studies, than he would in pursuing 
the course as laid down in our spelling books, for years. In 
short, it is practical. No good teacher will hesitate in say- 
ing, that Orthography and Orthoepy are important branches, 
^nd that they have been very much neglected in all of our 
schools. Many instructors make, as an excuse for not teach- 
ing Orthography in their schools, ^at the parents object to 
it, thinking it a waste of time, and of no use. This feeling 
undoubtedly arises from the fact that they were taught Or- 
thography in the old fcushioned hum-^lrum course — "repeair 
ing the fore part of the spelling book" without a woid >f 
explanation or illustration ; — all presented to the eye, and 
nothing to the miderstanding. Hereafter a thorough know- 
ledge of this branch will be insisted upon, as a necessary 
qualification in a teacher. 
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DAVIES' NEW PEIMARY ARITEMETIC. 
DAVIES' NEW INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC 
DAVIES' ELEMENTS OF WRITTEN ARITHME 
DAVIES' NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. ' 

* DAVIES' NEW UNIVERSITY ARI^^TIMETIC. ! 

PRIMARY ARITHMElr 

priaciple of object teaching 

are illvistrated by s<^H>*l»i.^ (, ^._ „. , .j. 

: gradually led, by . iiatiotis, Iv - vi 

and tangible, to the h-mlhi, ^k.-j- r'- - -<^ >., , jj^jg , 

is a specimen, in methcxi, uirangt 1 typogra 

! of the new series. ^ 

NEW Ii^TELLE< Tl lAL ARITHMETIC. J^iis ^rk is const 
c'l on the principle, that every operation in Arithmetic haf 
er^nce to the unit 1. The whole subject is treated with refe 
-to this fact. The work differs essentially from the one \* 

* preceded it. It is, indeed, a new development of the subject 

nifidently commended to the notice of teachers. 

KL*.il»:!STS OF WRITTEIV ARl rH»iETIC. This is a new \ 

; dc \'^n^\ as a Pntctical LAroduclion to the study of Arithn 

! It '^K'plains the operations of Arithm. dc by Practical Exam 

! car. full y selectoJ iv^el graded. It embracns the five funda 

r;il rules, Commor and Decimal Fractions, and .Denom 

In umbers. 

PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. This work is a carefully lo/ibeu 
and improved edition of the New Scjiool Arithmetic. Many 
changes were found necessary, in the old work, to bring it into 
hariQ'-ny with the other parts of the New Series. It waj*. 
theri^tore deemed 'best to remodel it, and to give to it a new 
name — that it might not be confounded with pr'^vious editions, 
and that it might share in the many improvements which have 
been introduced into the New Series. 

' I NIVERSITY ARITHMETIC. The object of this work is to teach 
the general principles and tjcience of Numbers, and also to extend 
their applications, not to change the method of appli'^^Hnn— these 
'\re, and should be the sam^. • 



